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in 40 seconds! 


With this new multi-wave portable you can circle the globe in 
the time it takes to twist a dial. 

That’s because the RCA Victor Strato-World radio has Elec- 
tronic Band Spread Tuning. 


Instead of being squeezed together on one band segment, 
short-wave stations are in spread formation across the dial of 
your 7-band Strato-World. You can tune London, Rome, Mos- 
cow, Tokyo just as you do the local stations. 


There’s real one-handed portability, too. The Strato-World 
is a trim 23 pounds, including batteries . . . or it can be plugged 
into an electrical outlet. 


Here is the performance, the engineering and design you’ve 
come to expect from RCA Victor, a division of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. See this globe-trotting, pace-setting port- 
able at your RCA Victor dealer’s. 














Owner goes ‘round the world 


®RapIo CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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Sometimes, investors do. 


Oh, they get off to a beautiful 
start all right. They decide on their 
objective, study all the facts, plot 
the most sensible course they can. 


But then something happens. 

Time passes. Proper decisions 
take work and they wind up just 
drifting along—hoping for the best. 


And that’s too bad. 


Because any investor can get all 
the help he wants in the intelligent 
handling of his investment program. 


Here at Merrill Lynch, for in- 
stance, our Research Department 
will be happy to review your entire 
portfolio whenever you ask . . . tell 
you just which stocks it thinks you 
should buy, sell, or hold—and why. 


There’s no charge for this service 
whether you’re a customer or not— 
ever do business with us or don’t. 


Just tell us about your over-all 
situation, outline your objectives 
and holdings, then address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-66 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 105 Cities 





‘Invest --for the better things in life 
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Diltz Mitchell came to stay 


Diltz Mitchell was eighteen when he came to work for Armco. That was 
in 1903, when the company had only one twenty-five-ton furnace. 
Recently retired, Diltz received his fifty-year Armco Service pin 
this year. There have been a lot of changes in those fifty years. Today, 
for example, Armco is producing steel at the rate of nearly five million 


tons a year. 


But one thing hasn’t changed. And that is the way so many men 


and women make their careers at Armco. 


Today, 2978 Armco “veterans” have more than twenty-five years’ 
service. And every month sees the names of more Armco men and 


women added to the list. 


These records reflect the attitudes of the people who have made 
them. Pride in their job, their company and the special steels they 
make ...asense of security . . . opportunities to move ahead . . . these 
are a few of the things that make a man want to stay with a company. 


And these attitudes are no small part of the strength of Armco—now 


and in the years to come. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION .RMCY 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO + THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE W/ 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 158 


A dividend of ONE DOLLAR 
a share has been declared on the 
capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 31, 1953, to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 
16, 1953. The stock transfer 
books of the Company will not 
be closed. 


HERVEY J. OSBORN 
Exec. Vice Pres. & Sec’y. 
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E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


RES. U5. PAT. OF 


Wilmington, Del., November 16, 1953 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12%2 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
—$3.50 Series, both payable January 
25, 1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 8, 1954; 
also $1.25 a share on the Common Stock 
as the year-end dividend for 1953, pay- 
able December 14, 1953, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on 
November 23, 1953. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 





























Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for date indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


day or more, or may be postponed. 


Nov. 27: Alabama Power; Aldens, 
Inc.; Bridgeport Brass; Delaware Power 
& Light; Detroit Steel Corp.; Harris- 
Seybold; Hat Corporation; Laclede Gas; 
Mengel: Company; Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway; Montgomery Ward; 
Nachman Corp.; Ohio Brass; Pabco 
Products; Power Corporation of Can- 
ada; Smith (A. O.); Westmoreland Inc.; 
Youngstown Steel Car. 

Nov. 30: Addressograph-Multigraph; 
Edison Bros. Stores; Martin-Parry; 
North American Rayon. 

Dec. 1: American Dairies; American 
Machine & Foundry; Art Metal Con- 
struction; B/G Foods; Babbitt (B. T.); 
Bastian-Blessing; Beneficial Loan Corp.; 
Central Illinois Electric & Gas; Central 
Ohio Light & Power; Cerro de Pasco; 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool; Combustion 
Engineering; Cooper-Bessemer; Electric 
Controller & Mfg.; Houston Oil of 
Texas; Island Creek Coal; Link-Belt; 
Lynn Gas & Electric; Middle South 
Utilities; National Linen Service; San- 
gamo Electric; Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad; Standard Screw; Udylite 
Corp.; United Specialties; Ward Baking; 
Wayne Knitting Mills. 

Dec. 2: American Bosch; American 
Tobacco; Arvin Industries; Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting; Continental Baking; 
Corning Glass Works; Cuban American 
Sugar; Dayton Rubber; Diversey Cor- 
poration; Duquesne Light; Ekco Prod- 
ucts; Federated Department Stores; 
Miller-Wohl; Mississippi Glass; Plough 
Inc.; Pratt & Lambert; Square D Com- 
pany; Starrett (L. S.); United States 
Plywood; Victor Chemical Works. 

Dec. 3: Admiral Corporation; Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber; Anchor Post Prod- 
ucts; Black & Decker; Food Machinery 
& Chemical; General Aniline & Film: 
General Tire & Rubber; Hercules Mo- 
tors; Knott Hotels; Michigan Gas & 
Electric; Muter Company; New England 
Electric System; Newport Steel; Pacific 
Lighting; Pacific Public Service; Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph; Pennsylvania 
Water & Power; Raytheon Manufactur- 
ing; Sun Chemical; Trico Products. 

Dec. 4: Easy Washing Machine: 
Formica Company; Gardner-Denver: 
General Shoe; Hat Corporation; Lamson 
Corporation; McKee (Arthur G.) & Co.. 
Shamrock Oil & Gas; Sharon Steel: 
Sterling Drug; Universal Leaf Tobacco; 
Weyenberg Shoe. 

Dec. 7: Eastern Steamship Lines: 
Electric Storage Battery; Endicott John- 
son; International Nickel; Mid-West 
Abrasive; Pan-American World Air 
ways; Reading Company. 

Dec. 8: Argus Corporation; Central 
Electric & Gas; Federal-Mogul; Heinz 
(H. J.) Co.; Helena Rubinstein; Im- 
perial Sugar; Insurance Company of 
North America; Lambert Company; 
Maine Public Service; McColl Fronte- 
nac Oil; Minnesota & Ontario Paper: 
Missouri Portland Cement; National 
Tool; Newberry (J. J.) Company; Proc- 
ter & Gamble; Tri-Continental Corpora- 
tion; Union Twist Drill; Walworth 
Company; Western Union ‘Telegraph. 
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New Wage Rises To 
Lift Purchasing Power? 


ecause of a moderate shortening 
B of the work week, average 
weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing have shown 
comparatively little change thus far 
during 1953, though hourly earnings 
have continued the steady climb 
which has been in effect—except for 
a brief dip in 1945 and static condi- 
tions during 1938 and 1949—since 
mid-1933. But the actual course of 
wage rates has almost no effect on 
wage demands. In order to hold their 
jobs and their very considerable eco- 
nomic and political power, labor 
leaders are forced to try continuously 
to obtain added benefits—or apparent 
benefits—for their members. 


Economic Blackmail 


Under sellers’ market conditions 
such as those which have prevailed 
during recent years, this is not usu- 
ally very difficult. Industry can pass 
on added wage or fringe costs to con- 
sumers and is not apt to resist de- 
mands too strongly; if it does, the 
strike weapon is available and almost 
invariably effective. But while wage 
concessions are frequently obtained 
solely on the basis of what amounts 
to economic blackmail, it is necessary 
for labor to offer some plausible jus- 
tification for its demands; otherwise 
the public is likely to resent the steady 
increase in living costs brought about 
by higher wage costs. 

Such justification has taken many 
forms during the postwar period, 
varying to fit changing circumstances. 
Within the past year or so, labor 
economists have discovered “produc- 
tivity,” and the chances are that much 
more will be heard of it over coming 
months. Last February, the AFL 
issued a report stating that productiv- 
ity had risen by 13.2 per cent be- 
tween 1949 and 1952 but that real 
wages of factory workers had in- 
creased by only seven per cent dur- 
ing this period. More recently the 
CIO published a study comparing an 
increase of 16.3 per cent in productiv- 
ity between 1946 and 1952 with a 
concurrent rise of only 12.8 per cent 
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Cushing Photo 


Unions seek another round 
of wage increases on the 
ground that without them 
consumers will be unable 
to buy industry's output, 


causing a business slump 


in real earnings of factory workers. 
In both cases, the statistical series 
used and the short periods covered 
were chosen to make a case which 
would be thoroughly disproved if 
longer periods and more relevant data 
had been employed. 

However, labor is not depending 
solely on “productivity” to justifiy 
the drive for another round of wage 
increases, the eighth since World 
War II ended. This argument as well 
as other familiar slogans such as 


“ability to pay,” “maintain take-home 
pay” and “higher living costs” are 
made in the name of justice for labor 
and promise no benefits for any other 
group. But the latest rationalization 
of additional wage demands is made 
on the ground that these are neces- 
sary in the national interest. 

As President Meany of the AFL 
expressed it last February, “If wages 
fail to keep pace with productivity, 
workers will not have enough to buy 
goods, markets will collapse, factories 
will be closed, mass unemployment 
will follow, and a depression will re- 
sult.” The CIO has stated, “In large 
part, the 1949 recession can be at- 
tributed to the . . . failure of consumer 
buying power to keep pace with the 
rising output of consumer goods.” 
Thus, wage increases seemingly be- 
come justifiable and socially benefi- 
cial as the principal means of staving 
off a recession. 


Consumer Bears Burden 


It is a plausible-sounding argu- 
ment. It seems almost a pity that it 
is a fallacious one. Apparently labor 
leaders have not learned and do not 
care to learn that there is no Santa 
Claus, that nothing is free, that wage 
increases must, somehow, be paid for 
by someone. Under sellers’ market 
conditions, that someone can easily 
be identified: he is the consumer, 
which means that to a considerable 
extent he is the wage earner himself. 
In a buyers’ market, it is by no means 
so certain that the consumer will be 
nicked, but if he is not the money 
must still come from some source. 

If it comes out of profits, the in- 
centive and the capital which are 
needed to promote further industrial 
growth and the modernization which 
is the sole basis of rising productivity 
will be reduced. If profits are cut too 
sharply by rising wage costs, not only 
future growth but current production 
will be affected—with harmful effects 
to production, employment and the 
purchasing power for which labor 
leaders profess such concern—for in- 

Please turn to page 31 











McKesson & Robbins 
Lifts Sales Volume 


Record shipments in fiscal 1953 are followed by a seven 


per cent gain for peak September quarter, with net rising 


13 per cent. Shares afford good yield at present prices 


G peter to the nation’s drug stores, 
McKesson & Robbins has in- 
creased its sales in each year since 
1941 when this leading wholesaler 
completed a reorganization arising 
from management malfeasance which 
had nothing to do with the inherent 
soundness of the company. McKes- 
son & Robbins represents the only 
nationally-operated wholesale service 
for drugs and liquors. But among 
the many thousands of items also 
dealt’ in are toys, flashlight batteries, 
stationery and school supplies—every 
possible non-food item, in fact, that a 
drug store wishes to sell. 

Sales hit a record $461 million in 
fiscal 1953, 5.5 per cent over the 
prior year’s volume, but the first 
quarter of the 1953-54 fiscal period 
saw shipments rise to the highest 
level of any quarter in company his- 
tory. The gain over a year earlier 
was seven per cent, but net increased 
at a much better rate on improved 
profit margins, rising 13 per cent 
over the year-earlier figure. The 
company’s profit margins are ordi- 
narily low because of the nature of 
the wholesale business and because of 
strong competition with hundreds of 
smaller units in the field. Since mar- 
gins were squeezed in the 1952-53 
fiscal year, a return to more normal 
operating spreads is signified. 

Through its 74 operating drug di- 
visions in as many different cities, 
McKesson & Robbins distributes the 
products of almost all principal drug 
and pharmaceutical manufacturers, 
with each division stocking an aver- 
age of 48,000 different items of drug 
store merchandise. Forty-one other 
divisions (each comprising an office 
and a warehouse) distribute liquor. 
McKesson also wholesales bulk in- 
dustrial chemicals. Its sole manufac- 
turing unit, McKesson Laboratories, 
turns out a complete line of proprie- 
tary products, such as aspirin and 


4 


milk of magnesia, supplying some 230 
different items all told. Manufactur- 
ing, however, comprises a relatively 
small part of the company’s business. 
The great bulk of merchandise sold is 
purchased from the big drug manu- 
facturers and other concerns. 

Since the large drug store chains 
do nearly all of their buying directly 
from the manufacturer, McKesson & 
Robbins deals mostly with the in- 
dependently-owned stores, and its 
progress is based on the prosperity 
and well-being of the small town or 
small city unit. Neighborhood trade 
in metropolitan districts is also care- 
fully cultivated. About two years 
ago, McKesson embarked on a sys- 
tematic plan of modernizing drug 
stores to help them compete on more 
favorable terms with the variety 
store or supermarket which stock 
many drug store items. The company 
has a consulting service on layout and 
planning, and it gives advice and 
counsel to druggists who wish to im- 
prove their stores. Carrying this 
service a step further, the company 
has made available intensive courses 
in sales training for drug store em- 
ployes. 





McKesson & Robbins 


*Net *Earned 
Sales Per fDivi- 


Year (Millions) Share dends +Price Range 
1941.. a$84.5 a$1.00 $0.23 134%— 8% 
1942.. 205.2 2.89 0.91 144— 8% 
1943.. 243.4 2.56 1.05 234%—13% 
1944.. 2799 248 1.23 261%—195% 
1945.. 306.0 2.24 1.25 3814%4—21% 
1946.. 3380 4.32 1.91 51K%—36% 
1947.. 342.3 4.92 2.18 40 —27% 
1948.. 352.7 4.45 2.18 324%4—26% 
1949.. 3566 4.45 2.41 371%4—27% 
1950.. 367.6 4.14 2.41 38%—30% 
1951.. 433.1 4.51 ¢2.36 45 —37% 
1952.. 4368 3.60 2.50 46 —33% 
1953.. 461.0 3.81 2.50 b38%—33%4 


Three months ended September 30: 


1952.. $106.7 $0.56 
1953.. 114.2 0.63 





* Years ended June 30. Calendar years. 
a—Six months ended June 30. b—Through 
November 18. c—Paid 10 per cent stock. 





Catering to basic human needs, the 
wholesale drug business is a rather 
steady operation without the spec- 
tacular aspects of a primarily growth 
industry. McKesson’s steady prog- 
ress has been based on good man- 
agement and careful planning, and 
since one of the major problems of 
drug wholesalers has been rising dis- 
tribution costs, the company has de- 
voted much effort to improving its 
efficiency of operation in order to 
save time and manpower. Improved 
operating systems, therefore, have 
helped keep rising costs in line. 

Although the liquor business is 
variable in all its aspects, McKesson 
has been able to maintain a fair rate 
of growth for its Martin’s V.V.O. 
and Highland Queen Scotch whiskies 
and Ronrico rum, of which it is the 
sole U. S. distributor. The bulk of 
its business in this line, however, is 
done in the principal brands of do- 
mestic manufacturers. Considerable 
attention is given to sales personnel 
and training in this department also in 
order to promote effective sales meth- 
ods, and company prestige in the field 
is high. The current outlook for this 
branch of the business is more en- 
couraging than otherwise. 


Expansion Requirements 


Current expansion requirements 
are not large—only about $2 million 
for work now planned or in progress. 
Recent projects include a new drug 
warehouse in Columbus, Ga., and 
another in Detroit, while a new liquor 
division has been opened in San Jose, 
Calif., and a drug warehouse in 
Wichita, Kan., is planned. Working 
capital was recently replenished by 
the sale of $15 million of 3% per 
cent debentures, and short-term bor- 
rowings were liquidated. At the end 
of the June 30 fiscal year, net cur- 
rent assets totaled some $97.4 mil- 
lion, up $16.1 million over a year 
earlier, while the working capital ratio 
had increased to 3.2-to-1 vs. 2.4-to-1 
at the end of the prior annual period. 

Present dividend pay-out is about 
66 per cent of the 1953 earnings rate, 
which is hardly excessive in view of 
the company’s strong financial posi- 
tion and moderate amount of debt. 
At a recent price of 36 the indicated 
yield is 6.9 per cent, a generous re- 
turn for an issue which appears likely 
to improve its quality rating in time. 
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Some Issues Represent “Dual Investments” 


A number of important corporations are holders of 


large blocks of stocks of other concerns, providing 


an extra "kicker." 


t is not unusual for companies to 

hold blocks of stock in corpora- 
tions with which they are in close re- 
lationship. Then there are the invest- 
ment trusts, or mutual funds, which 
invest their entire funds in portfolios 
covering practically the entire range 
of investment. There are fewer com- 
panies, however, which while actively 
engaged in their own business, have 
invested surplus funds in securities 
of other corporations operating in 
entirely unrelated lines of activity. 

Investments of this type provide 
the investing companies with an addi- 


Here is a group of such issues 


tional source of income, and where 
the investments are spread over a 
number of companies and several in- 
dustries they are in effect a form of 
diversification. They afford a com- 
pany operating in one field the oppor- 
tunity to have a substantial stake in 
several other industries. 

An interesting example of this is 
furnished by McIntyre Porcupine 
Mines, Ltd., whose holdings, shown 
in the accompanying tabulation, have 
a current market value of $33.5 mil- 
lion, which compares with a current 
market value of $42 million for Mc- 


Companies With Substantial Investment Holdings 


Company 


Allied Chemical 


American Metal 


American Smelting ... 


Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 
Baltimore & Ohio.:... 


Hanna (M. A.) Co..... 
McIntyre Porcupine .. 


Owens-Illinois Glass he 


Pacific Western Oil... 


Standard Oil (Ind.).... 


Standard Oil (N. J.)... 
Union Pacific ...... ute 


ll 
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Recent 
Price 


73 


59 


on 
wt 


NJ 
Lan 


Principal Holdings in Shares 
208,309 Owens-Illinois, 334,000 Amer. Vis- 
cose, 142,300 U. S. Steel, 268,000 Air Reduc- 
tion, 43,500 Va.-Carolina Chem. pf., 56,100 
Libbey-Owens-Ford. 


225,000 Climax Molybdenum, 164,800° Cons. 
Coppermines, 2,934,268 Roan Antelope, 201, 
369 O’okiep Copper, 10,715,984 Rhodesian 
Selected Trust. ‘ 


178,395 Cerro de Pasco, 469,074 Revere 
Copper, 855,674 General Cable, approxi- 
mately 400,000 United Park City, 2,847,597 
Mt. Isa Mines. 


823,427 Louisville & Nashville. 


235,065 Reading Ist pf., 345,600 Reading 2d 
pf., 600,800 Reading, 167,127 West. Mary- 
land Ist pf., 159,050 West. Maryland. 


2,001,390 National Steel, 745,553 Pittsburgh 
Cons. Coal, 303,928 Industrial Rayon, 160,- 
752 Standard Oil (N. J.), 80,000 Phelps 
Dodge, 62,500 Seaboard Oil, 174,000 Durez 
Plastics. 


100,000 Amerada, 22,050 American Metal, 
69,000 Bell Tel. (Can.), 13,000 Gen. Electric, 
100,000 Int’l Nickel, 15,000 Int’l Petroleum, 
33,076 Standard Oil (Cal.), 81,400 Standard 
Oil (N. J.), 15,000 U. S. Steel. 


500,000 Robert Gair, 1,050,000 Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas. 


1,936,824 Mission Corp., 1,377,297 Mission 
Nr ea 1,483,062 Tide Water Asso- 
ciated. 


2,069,144 Standard Oil (N. J.), 1,175,000 
Midwest Oil. 


24,275,000 Creole Petroleum, 13,017,000 
Humble Oil, 18,896,000 Imperial Oil, 11,- 
994,000 International Petroleum. 


268,700 Illinois Central, 160,000 New York 
Central, 115,200 Pennsylvania R.R., 25,024 
Baltimore & Ohio, 24,192 Balt. & Ohio pf., 


_ 19,855 Chicago & No. Western pf. 


*Per share of company holding issues. 


*Market 
Value 


$5.43 


bo 
we 
—_ 
Cc 


60.93 
25.43 


53.17 


9.86 


22.09 


11.49 


on 
ut 
un 


8.40 





Intyre’s outstanding stock. On a per 
share basis, these holdings represent 
the equivalent of $43.98 a share of 
McIntyre which, with McIntyre at 55 
indicate that all of the latter’s opera- 
tions and properties in Canada are 
valued by the market at only $11.02 
a share. 

American Metal Company, one of 
the leading domestic custom smelters 
of non-ferrous metals, obtains a sub- 
stantial part of its income from its 
investments, which include 225,000 
shares of Climax Molybdenum, 164,- 
000 shares of Consolidated Copper- 
mines and shares of various African 
properties traded in New York mar- 
kets. The portfolio has a market val- 
uation of $64.6 million, equivalent to 
$23.16 a share of American Metal— 
whose shares are traded on the New 
York Stock Exchange around 22. 
Naturally it would be impossible to 
liquidate holdings of such magnitude 
without depressing the market and 
considerably less than the equivalent 
of $23.16 a share of American Metal 
would be realized under forced sale. 
But the fact remains that at current 
market values for the various hold- 
ings, American Metal’s valuable in- 
come producing properties appear to 
be entirely disregarded. 

M. A. Hanna Company, traded 
over-the-counter around .59, holds a 
portfolio of outstanding industrials 
embracing the steel, coal, textile, 
petroleum and copper industries, the 
whole having a current market value 
of $53.17 a share as measured in 
M. A. Hanna stock—which places a 
market valuation of but $6.83 a share 
on Hanna’s own business, 


ou 














Steel Profits Shouldn't 
Show Sharp Decline 


High-cost facilities can be retired as operating rate 


declines and elimination of overtime and EPT will 


also help. Leading issues appear realistically priced 


teel production this year is ex- 
pected to set a new record of 
nearly 113 million tons, eight million 
tons more than the industry produced 
in the previous peak year of 1951. 
During October, the operating rate 
was at a shade less than 95 per cent 
of capacity and thus far in November 
production has held above 90 per cent. 
Thus, the fourth quarter as a whole 
should show a 90-plus rate even if 
operations should taper off in the re- 
maining weeks of the vear. 
Steel-making capacity at the end 
of this year may approximate 120 mil- 
lion tons so that if the operating rate 
in 1954 dips to 80 per cent, this would 
still permit an outturn of 96 million 
tons—more than was produced in any 
year except 1950, 1951, and 1953. It 
would also permit profitable opera- 
tions for virtually the entire industry. 
While the “break-even” point, i.e. the 
dividing line between profit and loss, 
varies from company to company and 
is a constantly changing figure, it is 
generally believed that the more effi- 
cient producers could show a profit 
at a 65 to 70 per cent operating rate. 
Allegheny Ludlum, for example, 
has estimated that it could operate 
satisfactorily at 65 per cent of capac- 
ity and Armco Steel would still be 





American Iron & Steel Instiute 


in the black at a 7O per cent rate. 
Bethlehem believes its operations 
could decline to 85 per cent without 
any adverse effect upon earnings. A 
prime reason for this is that capacity 
operations are inevitably high-cost 
operations, and marginal capacity can 
be shut down without significantly af- 
fecting profits. 

Steel, of course, is the basic indus- 
trial metal and a forecast of good 
demand for steel products is prac- 
tically the equivalent of predicting 
active general industrial production 
and trade. As the tabulation of 





1952 steel shipments on page 27 
indicates, the automotive industry is 
the largest consumer of finished steel, 
while the construction, container, rail- 
road and machinery industries are 
also important. 

Currently, the building industry is 
doing well; production of automobiles 
and consumer goods is running at a 
high level; and other important steel 
consumers such as the oil industry, 
the railroads, and electrical equip- 
ment makers are maintaining heavy 
demand. And tin plate consumers, 
who have been living off their inven- 
tories, may be back in the market be- 
fore long. Generally speaking, major 
steel consuming industries are taking 
sufficient quantities of the metal to 
permit high-level operations, though 
there are soft spots such as alloy 
steels. Some of the bloom, to be sure, 
is off the rose. Gray markets have 
vanished, conversion deals are being 
abandoned, and the industry has re- 
turned to competitive freight absorp- 
tion, thereby cutting the cost of steel 
to consumers without reducing mill 
prices. 

Other factors, however, suggest 
that while 1954 earnings may not be 
as “rich” as those indicated for the 
current year, a decline need not be 
precipitous. One such factor is the 
srobability that EPT will expire at 
the end of this year. Although lift- 
ing of this levy will have an uneven 
effect on steel company profits, it will 
materially help some producers, Per- 
haps the biggest gainer would be Re- 
public, whose president recently 
stated : “Without excess profits taxes, 
without overtime, and with our added 
productive capacity, Republic Steel 
should do as well in 1954 as in the 


Statistical Highlights of the Steel Issues 


1952 +Index Sales 
Sales of c———— Earned Per Share, Per Book 
*Company (Mils.) Sales 1950 1951 1952 §1953 Share Value 
U. S. Steel....... $3,137.4 347 $7.29 $6.10 $4.54 $7.00 $120 $72.12 
Bethlehem bes Sith 1,691.7 409 12.15 10.43 8.80 11.50 177 89.23 
Republic ........ 918.4 399 10.53 9.03 7.21 9.00 156 72.98 
National ........ 548.6 415 7.88 6.16 5.11 6.50 75 45.25 
DE oon eae 518.6 546 11.66 6.69 6.01 6.00 100 56.77 
Jones & Laughlin. 495.4 436 7.36 4.76 2.91 5.00 80 52.51 
Col ee 458.0 397 7.76 7.02 4.85 6.50 94 47.77 
Youngstown .... 434.2 363 i212 9.15 6.84 9.00 130 91.56 
aColo. Fuel ..... 195.8 928 2.64 4.89 2.64 A3.09 79 36.40 
Alleg. Ludlum ... 189.2 507 7.07 5.40 aor 5.00 114 40.85 
ee eee 180.3 376 9.74 11.90 6.13 9.00 267 83.20 
Wheeling ....... 178.3 208 11.59 10.96 6.44 9.00 125 79.53 
Bmaron. 2.25. .: 131.3 812 10.03 8.06 4.65 7.00 119 54.70 
Pittsburgh ...... 129.0 451 6.13 6.00 3:25 5.00 100 43.92 
A ae 117.9 3.73 1.86 2.52 <A2.12 37 18.65 





+1952 Price -——Dividends—, 
Profit Recent Earns. Paid Current 
Margin Price Ratio Since Rate Yield 
13.7% 38 5.4 1940 $3.00 7.9% 
12.7 50 4.3 1939 4.00 0 
12.2 48 i 1940 4.50 9.4 
18.2 47 7.2 1930 3.00 6.4 
17.1 34 5.7 1940 3.00 8.8 
11.8 21 4.2 1941 2.00 9.5 
10.7 41 6.3 1934 3.50 8.5 
12.5 37 4.1 1940 e3.75 10.1 
13.9 17 5.5 1940 1.50 8.8 
7.9 31 6.2 1939 2.00 6.5 
9.9 24 2.7 1951 s , 
14.8 34 3.8 1941 3.00 7.9 
7.8 35 5.0 1940 400 11.4 
11.6 14 2.8 1951 s oo 
27.1 b9 4.2 1951 0.50 5.6 


*Listed according to 1952 dollar volume. tIn 1952, 1939=100. §Estimated. tBefore depreciation. A—Actual. a—Fiscal year ended June 30. b—Over- 


the-counter bid price. 
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c—Also declared 37%4 cents extra. e 


-Includes, 75 cents extra. 


s—Paid 2% stock quarterly so far this year. 
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current year.” (Republic, inciden- 
tally, has just raised its quarterly 
dividend rate to $1.12% and also de- 
clared a 37% cent extra.) 


Other prospective beneficiaries in- 


clude Crucible Steel whose 1953 
EPT bill may exceed $5 a share; 
Bethlehem, which may pay around $4 
a share in EPT; U. S. Steel and 


Wheeling ($2 to $3); and Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, Inland, and Armce 
($1 to $2). Colorado Fuel paid _5 
cents a share in its June 30, 1953, 
fiscal year. It should not be expected, 
however, that any of these companies 
will add to 1954 earnings the precise 
amount previously paid to the Gov- 
ernment in excess profits taxes. 


In the Korean market rise, steel 
stocks were well in the forefront, 
reaching their peak in January 1951 
—almost a full year before the market 
as a whole reached its post-Korea 
high. Since then, the group has been 
a poor market performer, having lost 
virtually all of its gain. It is true 

Please turn to page 27 


12 Stocks for Defensive Investment © 


Earnings of these issues should not be affected particu- 


larly, whatever changes occur in the general business 


cycle. Well covered dividends 


hat many investors have taken to 
‘Rie market sidelines and evince 
scant interest in the recurring flurries 
of buying or selling, is understand- 
able. Trading sentiment changes 
abruptly from day to day largely re- 
flecting developments of minor signi- 
ficance, but there is a lack of active 
investment interest. 

The situation is one in which in- 
vestors would appear well advised to 
concentrate a sizable portion of their 
capital in securities which fall natu- 
rally into the category of defensive is- 
sues—stocks which over the years 
have pursued the even tenor of their 
way with little regard for changes in 
the general economy or normal fluc- 
tuations in the business cycle. 

There are a number of such securi- 
ties, and they have given unusually 
good accounts of themselves in recent 
months. They extend pretty well over 
the entire field of investments, and 
are so well seasoned generally that 
while the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, for example, has ranged between 
255.49 and 293.79 (just about dupli- 
cating the 1952 range of 256.35- 
292.00) price ranges of most of the 
“defensive issues” testify to their 
practical insulation against the ordi- 
nary changes in the business cycle. 

The average price range of the 12 
issues tabulated, for instance, has been 
less than five points this year—six 
of them have moved over ranges of 
four points or less. None can be said 
to have any appeal to the speculatively 
inclined, and over the long period in- 
terest in them might well be confined 
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afford good yields 


to investors concerned mainly with 
conservation of capital. They also 
serve well as backlogs in diversified 
portfolios of the businessman’s type, 
while in such uncertain periods as the 
present they are particularly attrac- 
tive as relatively safe and well-yield- 
ing havens for an investor’s funds. 
The twelve common stocks selected 
as outstanding examples of defensive 
issues possess interesting dividend 
histories, demonstrating for the most 
part the ability of the companies they 
represent to operate profitably in all 
types of markets and under all sorts 
of business conditions. Consolidated 
Edison, patriarch of the group, has 
paid dividends in every year since 
1885. It dates, literally, from the oft- 
quoted “gaslight era.” Beech-Nut 
Packing and Sterling Drug each be- 
gan payments in 1902, and neither 
has missed a year since. Another in 
the same age group is MacAndrews 
& Forbes, at one time a part of the 


old American Tobacco Company. It 
has been distributing dividends since 
1903. Pacific Lighting has a record 
dating from 1909, and Kresge, one 
of the five-and-ten pioneers, has been 
in the dividend column for the past 40 
years without a break. 

While these six issues all began 
paying before World War I, and 
haven’t skipped a year since, the six 
others also have good records, in 
some cases better than the uninter- 
rupted sequence might indicate. Bea- 
trice Foods, shown as having paid 
dividends since 1935, actually has 
missed only two years—1933 and 
1934—-since 1905. Safeway’s record 
dates from 1927, but since it was or- 
ganized only in 1926 it may well claim 
a perfect score. Others in the list 
had good records prior to the years 
shown. For one, American Chicle 
began paying dividends in 1899; it 
missed seven years between then and 
1926, and since then has made pay- 
ments in every year. 

Yields offered by the issues are 
generous, considering their proved 
earning capacity and long dividend 
histories. 


Common Stocks for Uncertain Markets 


r-—— Earned Per Share——, 





c—Annual—, r79 Months -—Dividends——,_ Recent 

951 1952 1952 1953 Since 1952 *1953 Price Yield 

American Chicle ...... $3.21 $3.56 $2.36 $2.64 1926 $2.50 $2.50 48 5.2% 
Beatrice Foods....... a3.62 a3.67 b1.26 b1.51 1935 2.25 2.25 40 5.6 
Beech-Nut Packing... 2.56 1.90 1.41 1.71 1902 1.60 1.60 29 5.5 
Consolidated Edison .. 2.26 2.63 2.51 c3.01 1885 2.00 2.30 41 5.9 
Endicott Johnson..... e2.62 e2.82 b2.28 b1.65 1919 1.60 1.60 27 5.9 
Kresge (S.S.)......... 2.70 2.56 N.R. N.R. 1913 2.00 2.00 34 5.9 
Life Savers........... 2.91 3.06 2.aa 2.31 1922 2.20 2.20 37 5.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes 3.44 3.32 2.24 2.20 1903 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
Pacific Lighting ...... 168 2.48 ¢2.16 ¢2.51 1909 1.50 1.62% 33 6.1 
Philip Morris......... £4.65 £4.13 b2.11 b2.64 1928 3.00 3.00 47 64 
Safeway Stores....... 2.26 2.00 1.22 2.89 1927 2.40 2.40 37 6.5 
Sterling Drug......... 2.91 2.63 2.03 2.30 1902 2.00 2.00 33 6.1 

*Declared or paid to November 18. a—Year ended February 28. b—Six months. c—Twelve 

months ended September 30. e—Year ended November 30. f—Year ended March 31. N.R.—No 


interim reports. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Abbott Laboratories A 

Long term growth prospects are 
present in this good grade situation; 
recent price 42. (Paid $1.95 in 1952; 
$1.80 this year.) A reversal of the 
downward earnings trend in effect 
since 1950 is expected for full 1953. 
Nine months operations resulted in 
profits of $1.83 a share, compared 
with $1.74 in the corresponding 1952 
period, reflecting new products as 
well as increased sales. Abbott intro- 
duced a new antibiotic late in 1952, 
along with Selsun, a drug for treat- 
ing dandruff, and Sucaryl, a non- 
caloric sugar substitute. The company 
is reducing its rate of capital expendi- 
tures, budgeting around $3 million 
for 1953, against $6.1 million spent 
in 1952. No major outlay is planned 
for 1954. 


American Smelting B 

Stock, now at 28, is a business- 
man’s commitment. (Paid $3 in 
19£2; $2.50 in 1953.) Because of 
slumping prices for lead and zinc and 
a consequent write-down of zinc in- 
ventories, the company experienced 
sharply lower dollar sales and re- 
duced profits in the nine months 
ended September 30. Net income 
was only $1.67 a common share vs. 
$3.83 in the comparable 1952 period. 
The inventory loss, amounting to $1.3 
million or 23 cents per share, was 
charged to income but is not deduc- 
tible for current tax purposes, so that 
the effect taxwise cannot be deter- 
mined until a later date. 


Beaunit Mills C+ 

With indicated uptrend in earnings 
and resumption of dividends, stock, at 
17, is above-average speculation. (To 
pay 25¢ December 1; previous pay- 
ment, 50c September 1,’51.) Inthe six 
months ended September 30 earnings 
rebounded sharply, primarily because 
of strong demand for rayon tire cord. 
Earnings for the period were $1.40 
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a share against 10 cents in the same 
period last year. Each of the textile 
divisions, despite poor prices, pro- 
duced a modest profit. 


California Electric Power C+ 

Stock, now at 10, is speculative but 
has growth aspects. (Pays 60c an- 
nually.) Substantially higher income 
taxes and 626,086 additional common 
shares outstanding held net profits for 
the first nine months of 1953 at 90 
cents per share, the same as in the 
like 1952 period. Adverse water con- 
ditions at Hoover Dam caused a de- 
ficiency of hydro power but additional 
steam generation at the comparatively 
new Highgrove plant offset this situa- 
tion to a large extent. The company 
plans public financing about the mid- 
dle of next year to retire short-term 
bank loans and to provide funds for 
construction purposes. 


Celanese B 


Present difficulties should be only 
temporary, and shares (now 21) ap- 
pear to have recovery prospects over 
the longer term. (Pays $1 annually.) 
Both sales and profits dropped in the 
third quarter, with earnings at 25 
cents a share vs. 74 cents in the like 
period a year earlier. For the nine- 
month period, earnings amounted to 
95 cents vs. 53 cents in the first three 
periods of 1952. The third quarter 
results reflected the continuation of 
the unsatisfactory volume and price 
conditions that have adversely af- 
fected almost every phase of the tex- 
tile industry. The chemical and plas- 
tics divisions are still expanding, but 
this has not been sufficient to offset 
the decline in volume in the textile 
section. 


Chrysler oo 

At 64, close to year’s low, shares 
of this semi-tnvestment issue appear 
largely to discount the possibility of 
somewhat lower 1954 earnings. (Paid 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 


policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


$6 in 1952 and 1953.) Although look- 
ing for rougher competition in 1954, 
President L. L. Colbert expects 
Chrysler’s share of total automobile 
volume next year to exceed its cur- 
rent portion of approximately 20 per 
cent. The company has turned out 
1,275,000 cars and trucks through 
November 14 and estimates full year 
output at just under the 1951 record 
level of close to 1.4 million vehicles. 
Plans are under way to construct new 
facilities for producing car bodies and 
V-8 engines in Windsor, Ont. Ex- 
port business is on the downgrade 
because of currency restrictions. 


Flying Tiger Line “4 

Shares at 6 are 50 per cent below 
their 1953 high, but are too specula- 
tive for the average person. (No divi- 
dends.) A Civil Aeronautics Board 
Examiner has approved the merger 
of Flying Tiger with Slick Airways, 
and the company is still trying to 
persuade the full Board to override 
industry objections, mainly by Amer- 
ican Airlines. The latter feels that 
“strengthening lines which have no 
schedules to meet would be unfair to 
combined passenger-cargo-mail car- 
riers” and that “the merger would not 
remedy the defects inherent in_all- 
cargo carriers.” Under the plan, 
Slick holders would receive a half- 
share of Flying Tiger and a share 
of new 5% per cent preferred for 
each Slick common share held. Fly- 
ing Tiger would, be the surviving 
name and corporation. Main purpose 
of the joining is so the two lines can 
prevent costly duplication, and per- 
haps together turn in a profit per- 
formance. 





*Not rated. 
Gatineau Power C+ 
Stock is speculative; price, 22. 


(Pays $1.20 annually in Canadian 
funds.) The company recently an- 
nounced a revised estimate of its 1953 
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earnings from $1.62 per common 





share to $1.78 vs. $1.62 in 1952. An 
unexpected improvement in water 
conditions for hydro-generation ac- 
counts for about four cents of this 
increase and the remaining 12 cents 
is due to new contracts at higher 
rates plus $3 million received from 
the sale of the Dalhousie plant to 
the New Brunswick International 
Paper Company. The proceeds of 
this latter deal have been used to 
reduce the principal amount of $2.5 
million debenture 3s of 1954, to buy 
$500,000 short term Canadian Gov- 
ernment securities and to increase 
working capital. Third quarter net 
income came to 39 cents vs. 38 cents 
in the 1952 quarter but comparisons 
for the final three months should be 
considerably more favorable. 


General Mills A 
Now at 60, shares are suitable for 
conservative accounts. (Paid $2.75 in 
1953 to yield 4.6%) Company will 
start production of polyamide-epoxy 
resin compounds which can make 
table tops virtually mar-, spill-, and 
burn-proof. It will also make most 
enamel surfaces, such as stoves and 
refrigerators, chip-proof. This is the 
latest diversification move following 
entrance into the appliance, chemical, 
formula feeds, industrial machinery 
and aviation fields. While the major- 
ity of sales continues to be in grain 
products, long-range plans call for 
further “aggressive expansion.” 


Hudson Motor Car C+ 

Stock (11) ts one of the more 
speculative issues in the automotive 
group. (Paid 75c in 1952 and in 
1953.) Figures for the first nine 
months of 1953 show a net loss of 
42 cents a share, compared with a 
profit of $3.28 a share in the like 
period a year earlier. The loss was 
sustained in the third quarter, wiping 
out the profit of the first half of this 
year, and resulted from the tool and 
die strike last summer. Also blamed 
was the shortage of hydramatic 
transmissions because of the destruc- 
tion of General Motor’s transmission 
plant last August. 


Kaiser Motors C 

Stock, now at 3, is an uncertain 
speculation. (Pays no dividends.) A 
new course has been set by the an- 
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nouncement that the company after 
selling its Willow Run plant to Gen- 
eral Motors for $26 million, will move 
all productive facilities there to the 
Willys Motor plant at Toledo, Ohio. 
The Willys facilities, expanded and 
modernized since 1946 at a cost of 
$40 million, has an annual capacity 
of 250,000 cars. Government indebt- 
edness of $26.6 million will be paid 
off immediately and payments of the 
balance of $18.6 million will be ac- 
celerated. For the first nine months 
of this year, the company suffered a 
net loss of $15.4 million ($3.34 per 
share) on net sales of $269.9 million. 
In the comparable 1952 period, a net 
loss of $5.7 million ($1.25 per share) 
on net sales of $213.0 million was 
reported. 


National Fuel Gas B 
Now at 15, this 50-year dividend- 
payer yields 6.7 per cent based on 
indicated $1 annual rate. .The com- 
pany as of September 15 acquired 
two new subsidiaries, Republic Light, 
Heat and Power Company, Inc., 
serving 63,000 customers, and Penn- 
York Natural Gas Corporation, a gas 
transmission concern supplying fuel 
to Republic. Both properties serve 
areas adjacent to parent company’s 
service area so the system remains 
an integrated one. Sales continue to 
lag because of unseasonably mild 
weather, and although four separate 
applications for rate increases by 
operating units were filed eight to ten 
months ago, no decision has yet been 
reached by regulatory agencies. 
Nevertheless, net income per share 
was $1.28 for the 12 months ended 
September 30, the same as the cor- 
responding period of 1952. 


Niagara Mohawk Power C+ 

Stock is a growth situation, and 
yields 5.7 per cent at 28. (Paid $1.60 
in 1952; $1.20 so far in 1953.) Com- 
pany’s president estimates net income 
for 1953 at about $2 per common 
share which would compare with the 
$1.91 reported for 1952. He expects 
further improvement to $2.10 next 
year. These predictions are based 
not only on profits for the first nine 
nonths of $1.68 per share vs. $1.48 
in the like period of 1952, but on 
economies anticipated from a $139 
million two-year (1953-54) construc- 
tion program. Long-range expansion 


plans are being held in abeyance untii 
the U. S. Senate acts on a House- 
approved bill to allow further devel- 
opment of Niagara Power by private 
industry. 


Philco B 
Low price-earnings ratio, with 
stock selling at 30, reflects cychcal 
nature of the industry (Pays $1.60 
annually). Sales soared to a record 
$335.2 million for the first nine 
months of 1953, 35 per cent over the 
like 1952 period. Net income for the 
nine months was equal to $4.29 per 
share, including a non-recurring 
profit of $1.51 per share accruing 
principally from the sale of TV 
station WPTZ. Earnings for the like 
1952 period were $1.64. per share. 
Increased competition has cut profit 
margins, and reports are that sales 
resistance is increasing. To pay 5 per 
cent stock dividend December 23. 


Utah Power & Light B 

Now at 34, stock yields 5.3% on 
dividends of $1.80 annually. The 
company is making a major effort to 
cut operating and maintenance ex- 
pense, which together with higher 
interest and taxes held 1953 nine 
months net to $1.96 a share (vs. 
$1.76 for the 1952 period) despite a 
16 per cent rise in operating reve- 
nues. Natural gas burning equipment 
will be installed in two steam-plant 
generators, and electric line losses 
have already been cut by placing new 
power plants closer to load centers 
and by distribution system improve- 
ments. This year’s construction was 
budgeted at $15.6 million, with 
financing for the final three months 
arranged by a $10 million bank 
credit. 


Virginian Railway coe 

Now around 28, shares are among 
the better situated ratlroad equities. 
(Pays $2.50 annually.) Long a major 
holdout against diesel locomotives, 
the Virginian plans now to buy 25. 
These units will operate on the 
western end of the line, in the heart 
of the coal field territory, where steam 
equipment now in use is 30 or more 
years old. The cost of operating these 
locomotives has increased to such an 
extent that their replacement with 
economical motive power has become 
a necessity. 
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B. & O. May Earn 
Over $10 This Year 


But only $1 a share will be paid on the common stock. 


Capital and sinking fund requirements will prevent any 


material increase in dividends for some years to come 


ailroad common shares _ have 

lagged well behind the indus- 
trials and utilities during the past two 
months, and are currently quoted, on 
the average, at only five times their 
estimated earnings for 1953. But Bal- 
timore & Ohio common stock at 21, 
close to its low for the year, is selling 
at only twice its probable 1953 earn- 
ings, for it is expected that this road 
can show a profit of around $10.50 
a share for the junior issue after 
fixed and contingent interest charges. 
This would be an all-time record in 
terms of net income (though not on 
a per-share basis). 

It has not been unusual in recent 
years for this issue to sell at an ex- 
tremely low price-earnings ratio. At 
no time from 1941 through 1943 did 
it sell as high as its profit per share 
for the current year. The most ex- 
treme apparent statistical undervalua- 
tion occurred in 1942 when the stock 
was quoted at one time at 25 al- 
though it had earned $7.31 a share the 
previous year and was to report a 
profit of no less than $16.77 a share 
for 1942. 

The explanation for the perverse 
price action of the issue at that time, 
and today, lies in the road’s precari- 
ous financial position before World 
War II and the measures taken to 
meet this problem. Faced with a 
topheavy debt and large early maturi- 
ties, B. & O. was forced to resort to 
the Chandler Railroad Readjustment 
Act in 1939 and the McLaughlin Act 
in 1945 in order to extend maturities 
and place part of the interest on some 
bond issues on a contingent basis. 

In return for these sacrifices by 
creditors, stringent requirements were 
set up seeking to apply the major por- 
tion of future earnings to property 
improvements and debt reduction. 
One of these called for the appropria- 
tion out of each year’s available earn- 
ings of a capital fund to be spent on 
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improvements and equipment pur- 
chases. Such appropriations have 
varied from $2 million (1939) to $7.5 
million (1942); last year they 
amounted to $5.5 million. A general 
sinking fund of $1.7 million was also 
called for, both these charges ranking 
ahead of contingent interest payments 
on debt. 

After payment of contingent inter- 
est, half the remaining balance of 
earnings (since 1944; three-fourths 
in previous years) was earmarked for 
another (“surplus”) sinking fund to 
be used for debt reduction, capital 
outlays or additions to working capi- 
tal. This 50-50 division of residual 
earnings will continue until fixed and 
contingent charges, which amounted 
to $25.8 million last year, are reduced 
to $22 million annually. Thereafter, 
appropriations to the surplus sinking 
fund need not exceed $750,000 a year, 
but until charges are cut to $20 mil- 
lion a third sinking fund charge will 
be made equal in amount to dividends 
paid. 

The effects of the capital fund and 
the first two sinking funds are shown 
in the adjoining table. Earnings after 
fixed and contingent interest and pre- 





Baltimore & Ohio 


Gross -—Earned Per Share~ 
Revenues *Before *After 


(Millions) Funds Funds Price Range 
1941..$227.5 $7.31 D$0.46 5%— 2% 
1942.. 306.3 16.77 2.76 4%— 2% 
1943.. 358.1 10.98 157 10 — 3% 
1944.. 387.2 7.24 2.21 13%— 5% 
1945.. 361.4 5.29 1.21 28%—11% 
1946.. 305.0 0.86 D087 30%—11 
1947.. 360.3 2.69 D019 16%— 7% 
1948.. 400.2 7.73 2.12 167%—10 
1949.. 356.7 1.76 D059 11%— 7% 
1950.. 402.5 4.95 0.81 20%— 9 
1951.. 451.3 6.55 1.40 24%—15% 
1952.. 442.7 9.74 3.00 2934—17% 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1952. .$326.1 $6.30 a$1.70 .... .... 
1953.. 352.0 7.52 a2.19 b303%%—20 


*Capital and sinking funds. a—Approximate. 
b—To November 18. D—Deficit. 





ferred dividends have been substantial 
in all recent years except 1946, but 
after the various funds took their 
share the company was unable to 
cover preferred dividends in 1941, 
1946, 1947 and 1949. The non-cumu- 
lative preferred stock received no 
payments from early 1932 through 
1947. A dividend of $1 was paid late 
in 1948 and a similar amount (cover- 
ing 1949) was disbursed early in 
1950. Since then, the full $4 divi- 
dend has been paid on this issue each 
year, but the common received noth- 
ing from 1932 through late 1952, 
when 75 cents was disbursed. This 
year, the junior shares will receive $1, 
payable next month. 

Despite the large earning power in- 
dicated before appropriations for the 
various funds, common stockholders 
cannot look forward to any appreci- 
able increase in income for some years 
to come. From 1941 to 1952, debt 
other than equipment obligations was 
reduced from $647 million to $481 
million, but the road’s dieselization 
program (which has made good prog- 
ress and has permitted substantial op- 
erating economies) and other rolling 
stock purchases required an increase 
in equipments from $30 million to 
$106 million. 

Total charges were reduced by $5.7 
million during these eleven years, but 
are still well above the levels at which 
reductions in sinking fund require- 
ments will become effective. Assum- 
ing pro-rata cuts in all outstanding 
obligations including equipments, 
total debt will have to decline by close 
to $90 million before charges reach 
the $22 million annual level and by 
$138 million in order to bring them 
down to $20 million. This will ob- 
viously take years. In the meantime, 
common dividends will be held to a 
minimum in order to conserve cash. 

The B. & O. is heavily dependent 
on bituminous coal, iron and steel, 
automobiles and other cyclical indus- 
tries. Coal supplied 25 per cent of 
freight revenues last year and “manu- 
factures and miscellaneous” over 48 
per cent. Thus, this road may suffer 
somewhat more heavily than the aver- 
age carrier from any slowdown in 
general business. Its longer term 
prospects are good, but holders of the 
common stock will be required to ex- 
ercise an uncommon degree of pa- 
tience. 
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Easier credit and tax reductions will cushion the early 


stages of any business slide. If excessive inventories 


are cut during this period, a severe dip can be avoided 


The trend toward easier credit and lower 
money rates, in effect for some months due to a 
reversal of Federal Reserve policies, shows no sign 
of abating. Latest developments indicating this 
trend are the fourth cut in commercial paper rates 
to take place. in less than two months and the lower 
coupons planned on the December 1 refunding by 
the Treasury. If necessary, credit policies can be 
eased still further by reductions in the discount 
rate and in reserve requirements of member banks. 
though neither of these steps seems indicated at 
present. 


It has been found on numerous occasions that 
credit policies, while they can bring a_ business 
boom to a halt, cannot by themselves bring about 
recovery from a depression. But there is little doubt 
that easier credit, if supplied in time (as it has been 
in the present instance) can serve as a very effective 
cushion during the early stages of a letdown. And 
over coming months, this supporting factor will be 
supplemented by the stimulating factor of tax reduc- 
tion. Not only will rates be cut, but it is anticipated 
that the coming overhaul of the Internal Revenue 
Code will provide for more liberal treatment of 
depreciation and will also ease double taxation of 
dividends received by individuals. 


Both factors are already having a favorable 
effect on business activity, for while actual tax 
reduction is still more than a month away the 
policies of both business and individual consumers 
are guided by the knowledge that it is coming. Tax 
and credit considerations are doubtless reflected in 
unexpectedly favorable recent forecasts for 1954 in 
the important fields of construction and business 
outlays for plant and equipment. 


The Labor and Commerce Departments, in 
a joint survey of next year’s probable building 
activity, look for expenditures of around $34 bil- 
lion, a dip of only two per cent from the record 
estimated total for 1954. Private nonfarm resi- 
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dential construction is expected to dip by four per 
cent, a seven per cent decline in outlays for new 
dwelling units being partly offset by an 18 per cent 
advance in additions and alterations to existing 
homes. Although industrial building may fall by 
14 per cent, this will be more than compensated 
by gains in commercial, school, highway and utility 
construction. 


The McGraw-Hill Economics Department has 
made an interim survey of plans for business 
spending in 1954, and reports that outlays will 


‘decline by only about four per cent from 1953 


levels instead of over eleven per cent, as was in- 
dicated in the survey made last spring. Capacity 
additions are, of course, slowing down, but more 
highly competitive conditions encourage the in- 
troduction of new products and new models as well 
as greater modernization aimed at improving efh- 
ciency and cutting costs. 


Sheer momentum plus the strong supporting 
influences which will be at work should enable 
business to get by the next few months without 
any appreciable further over-all decline. If, during 
this period, inventories can be reduced in the areas 
where they are still excessive, it should be possible 
to make a painless adjustment from the super-boom 
conditions which prevailed last spring to a lower, 
but still high, plateau. 


This is a large “if,’ for heavy consumer debt 
poses a barrier to orderly liquidation of inventories 
without temporary sharp reductions in output and 
employment. But at worst, next year’s economic 
developments are not expected to include a really 
painful recession. While an aggressive common 
stock investment policy is not warranted, and 
speculative or highly cyclical issues should be 
avoided, high grade dividend paying stocks do not 
involve excessive risks of capital loss at present 
prices. 


Written November 19, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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TV Set Orders Decline 


During the first nine months of this year about 
1.2 million more television sets were produced than 
were sold through retail outlets in this country. 
While this does not take into account differences in 
export volume, the discrepancy between sets manu- 
factured and sets sold at retail is further reflected 
in comparative figures: Some 5.5 million sets were 
made during the first nine months vs. less than 3.7 
million a year earlier, while sets sold reached 4.3 
million compared with 3.44 million in the same 
1952 period. On the one hand the gain was about 
50 per cent, on the other only about 25 per cent. 
Prices at retail have begun to tumble as a conse- 
quence and plant lay-offs are beginning to be 
announced. 


Smaller Rail Expenditures 


The nation’s railroads this year will have spent 
some $1.2 billion for improvements and additions 
to plant and equipment, marking the sixth consecu- 
tive year of annual expenditures above the billion- 
dollar mark. While. the amount is still large, it 
nevertheless will be at least 7.5 per cent under the 
more than $1.3 billion spent in 1952. A record 
$1.4 billion was spent in 1951, when equipment 
alone took more than $1 billion. The roads pres- 
ently have about $400 million of new locomotives 
and railway cars presently on order, while planned 
improvements to roadway and structures are ex- 
pected to cost another $400 million next year. 
Since the end of World War II, capital improve- 
ments have cost the roads more than $9 billion 
although net income during the period came to 
only about $5 billion. 


New Car Stocks Mount 


Automobile price concessions offered by dealers 
to prospective buyers have recently been the largest 
in years, in an effort to dispose of 1953 models. 
New car stocks at retail, which had declined slightly 
between August 1 and October 1, again rose to an 
average of 13.5 for the average dealer on Novem- 
ber 1 compared with only nine per dealer a year 
earlier. This represents a new postwar high, 
slightly exceeding the 13.3 cars per dealer on 
August 1. By the middle of November only about 
half of the new 1954 models had appeared. 
Chrysler had changed over all its makes, as had 
Hudson, Nash, Studebaker and Packard, and Ford 
with its Lincoln makes. But General Motors had 
not brought out any of its new lines, and the new 
12 


Ford and Mercury cars had yet to appear. While 
November factory output has been cut and dealer 
inventories should decline as a consequence, the 
competitive struggle is still hot. Indications are 


that production will again be on the rise in De- 
cember. 


Soft Coal Output Down 


Bituminous coal production in 1953 is expected 
to run slightly below the 465 million tons mined 
in 1952, which in turn was 13 per cent less than 
in 1951. So far this year, production has been 
running about one per cent below the comparable 
1952 period. Favorable demand from electric 
utilities (the largest soft coal consumers) and from 
steel mills is helping the soft coal producers. How- 
ever, imports of American coal by Western Europe 
have been declining as a result of increased pro- 
duction in that area. And some ground is being 
lost to competitive fuels which is not fully offset by 
expanding coal demand in other markets. On the 
whole, however, the soft coal producers have better 
prospects than the anthracite miners. About 80 per 
cent of anthracite production is used for space and 
water heating and cooking, and continued mild 
weather is shrinking the demand for hard coal. 


Dairy Problems 


With the farmer producing more milk than the 
country is consuming, the problem of boosting con- 
sumption of dairy products to absorb some of the 
surplus production is receiving the attention of the 
industry’s leaders. The task of increasing con- 
sumption, however, is complicated by a diet trend 
away from fats and carbohydrates and by the price 
disadvantages of butter fat in competition with 
other food oils. In the latter connection, frozen 
desserts made from vegetable fats—which can now 
be made legally in ten states—have displaced ice 
cream to a degree in markets where they are avail- 
able. And per capita consumption of butter (which 
now sells at around three times the price of mar- 
garine) is expected by some economists to dip 
from about 8.7 pounds in 1953 to between four 
and six pounds over the longer term. Production 
of butter, cheese and skim milk—which the Govern- 
ment is committed to buy at stated prices until next 
March 31—has risen substantially this year while 
consumption has failed to keep pace. ‘Thus, the 
decision next year on whether to continue the 90 
per cent of parity support level will be an important 
test of Agriculture Department policy. — 
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Sugar Weakens 


Sugar prices are sagging under the pressure of 
price cutting of refined beet sugar in competitive 
areas and a steadily weakening raw sugar market. 
At the same time producers and consumers are hav- 
ing their annual clash over the size of the 1954 
sugar quota. Industrial users are urging Agricul- 
ture Secretary Ezra Benson to set the initial quota 
at their estimate of a year’s usage, or 8.68 million 
tons, while producers urge retention of the former 
method of withholding a portion of estimated usage 
from the quota as a stimulus to demand and a price 
prop. In the past three months refined beet sugar 
has dropped half a cent to 8.10 cents, and cane. 
nominally quoted at 8.65 cents vs. 8.85 cents three 
months ago, is obtainable in some areas at 8.40 
cents. Cane producers fear that the full-consump- 
tion quota may be adopted, with a resultant further 
lowering of prices and curtailment of producers’ 
earnings. 


Cotton Loans 

Cotton growers are tossing 1953-crop cotton into 
Government loans at a record rate. Almost three 
million bales of this year’s crop had been turned 
over to the Commodity Credit Corporation at the 
latest tally (November 6), bringing the amount 
held by the Government to 4,681,000 bales. Cot- 
ton is now coming “under loan” at the rate of a 
half million bales a week, and before the flow 
stops it is estimated that seven million bales of 
1953 staple will have been turned over to CCC. 
Cotton growers are in an especially favored po- 
sition: if the Government eventually takes a loss 
on the loan it is borne by CCC, but any profit is 
passed along to the grower. Wheat, corn and other 
farmers are less fortunate. The Government stands 
any loss, but also keeps any profit. Rapid removal 
of 1953 cotton from the market has buoyed the 
open market price of the staple somewhat, but it 
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has not imparted life to the textile market. Con- 
sumption of raw cotton fell in October for the 
third successive month, to bring the season’s three- 
month total to 2,278,000 bales vs. 2,396,000 bales 
in the 1952 period. 


Fire Losses Mount 

Fire losses in October of $68.55 million brought 
the ten-month total to within $33 million of losses 
for the entire 1953 year, incidentally topping the 
ten-month period of last year by 16.4 per cent. 
For the 1953 period, losses totaled $751.9 million 
vs. $645.7 million in the ten months of last year 
and $784.9 million for all of 1952. Fire com- 
panies have been badly hit this year with damage 
reaching an all-time peak, though it does not now 
seem likely that the Fire Underwriters’ original 
estimate of $1 billion for the year will be reached. 
Substantial investment net, however, despite lower 
underwriting gain, has served to maintain insur- 
ance company net earnings this year around 1952 
levels. 


Corporate Briefs 

Eastern Air Lines will place in operation No- 
vember 23 the first of 16 new Super C Constella- 
tions equipped with the more powerful turbine- 
compound engines. Beginning December 15 the 
company will inaugurate “every-hour-on-the-hour” 
service between New York and Miami. 

Oliver Corporation has acquired the Be-Ge 
Manufacturing Company of Gilroy, Cal., maker of 
farm machinery and construction equipment. 

Hilton Hotels will erect a $6 million hotel in 
Cairo, Egypt, to be completed in 1955. 

Westinghouse has cut prices of its television sets, 
from 28 per cent to 40 per cent on 21-inch models. 

General Electric has developed a new camera 
flash bulb so small that a dozen may be carried in 
a shirt pocket. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 











Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67 .......... 95 2.85% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.28 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 105 3.90 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961.......... 95 3.30 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

ee: Sas bavi tan onienthecs 92 3.55 105 
Cities Service: Ss, VOUT a6 sicisiewasin 93 3.45 100 


Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 88 3.26 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%4s, 1975.... 93 3.20 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 


Southern Pacific Co. 414s, 1969..... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970.. 99 3.33 104% 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974..... 99 3.57 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 122 5.74% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(per $50) non-com.........5.... 54 463 Not 

Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 100 4.50 Not 

Gillette Company $5 cum........... 101 4.95 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


Indi- 
r~Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.30 42 55% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 100 20 5.20 
Dow ACheMMNCal ccna scasndecs< *080 7108 36. 258 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 1.60 *160 35 4.6 
General Hletivic’ .é 6.6. 55555%54 3.00 400 80 5.0 
Ce | a errr 240 265 59 45 
Int’l Business Machines........ *4.00 *4.00 237 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300 ~~ 300 Si: 59 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250° (250 “2: 3H 
Wnited -Air Limes>.::......064.5. 1350; .i50- 22... 628 


United - Biecutt 656 fuse es 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 





* Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


: Indi- 
r-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel. ......... $9.00 $9.00 155 58% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 1.80 56 5.0 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 2.30 41 5.9 
Household Finance ........... 2.50 *240 45 53 
OS eer rere 3.00 300 48 63 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 5.00 60 83 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 3.00 43 7.0 
May Department Stores ....... 180 180 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 205 38 758 
Pasties Lighting .....0..60<see% 150 162% 33 76.1 
Piste Borris Lid. ............ 3.00 3.00 47 6.4 
Sotewaty Stakes... ccc ccccssss 240 240 37 65 
Soeomy-Vacuum ......cscceeee 200 2.2 34 6.6 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 2.00 36 5.6 
BO eee eer 2.00 2.00 33 6.1 
TO SMS oi os iv dece news 3.00 340 54 63 
Clee. Pettis TE. nc cciccccs 6.00 600 110 55 
0 ES eer or 400 350 46 7.6 
Walgreen Company ........... Im Le 3 TA 
West Penn Electric ........... 205 165 36 6.1 





* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


Indi- 
-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


pe er ere $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 49 82 
CO, TOG obs cesccsicacns 200 150 31 65 
_ Columbia Gas System ......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 200 43 4.7 
Flintkote Company ........... sa0° 3 OB OT 
General Motors .............. 400 400 58 6.9 
Glidden Company ............ 2258 200 2 69 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 3.75 66 7.6 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 200 150 38 5.3 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 400 60 6.7 
Simmons Company ........... 234 250. 31 38.1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 3.00 45 6.7 
Tide Water Associated Oil ..... Bi: £8. 2 S7 
Underwoed Corporation .....,. 400 250 27 8.7 
Ug Et BN hose dhl PECs ca 3.00 300 37 81 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 
investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Stop, Look, Listen 


Futt support should be 
accorded the efforts of ‘stock exchange 
officials and others to broaden the 
common stock investment market by 
attracting new investors into it. New 
capital sources are needed to finance 
growth. Evidence indicates that head- 
way is being made, slowly but surely ; 
and, once initial inertia is overcome, 
progress may be expected to acceler- 
ate. 

But in the process, it is well to 
caution that even in a prosperous 
economic climate it is still easier to 
lose money than to make it. No one 
is better aware of that fact than those 
who are encouraging the novitiate to 
try his hand at equity investment; 
and these enterprising people, for the 
most part, are to be commended for 
emphasizing the point that all invest- 
ment, whether in a house or in a 
century-old dividend-paying _ stock, 
implies some risk, What is not real- 
ized to the extent that it should be is 
the fact that our national securities 
legislation does not, and cannot, guar- 
antee against loss. Awareness of this 
truth is necessary if present promis- 
ing efforts to broaden the base of the 
securities markets are not to backfire. 
Opportunities for capital increases 
exist, but selectivity in making stock 
purchases is necessary. The new in- 
vestor, as FINANCIAL Wortp has 
pointed out over a half century of 
financial reporting, should temper his 
enthusiasm with the terse admoni- 
tion: “Stop, Look, Listen.” 


Governments on “Spec’’ 


S ropcy INvEsTors of the 
ultra-conservative school may recoil 
from the suggestion that gilt-edge 
Government bonds, like wheat, should 
be adapted to futures trading just as 
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grain is traded in Chicago’s pictur- 
esque pit. But after the initial shock 
subsides, one well may ask why 
shouldn’t these choice bonds enjoy 
the advantages of a broad market to 
which buyers and sellers contribute 
because of their readiness to bet on 
their judgment of future price move- 
ments? The net effect, if the plan of 
the Midwest Stock Exchange mea- 
sures up to the expectations of its 
sponsors, will be greater stability of 
price trends rather than less. Under 
the proposal, institutional investors 
would be encouraged to invest in long 
term bonds despite the risk over a 
longer period of price declines; they 
could hedge such purchases with sales 
of the same bonds for delivery within 
a year or less How the plan may 
work out is of course a question. Is 
the range of price movements on Gov- 
ernments sufficjent to attract specula- 
tors in quantity? Or would they 
prefer to remain in more volatile trad- 
ing media such as futures in the grain 
market? No one can foretell for a 
certainty, but clearly Chicago is the 
nation’s fitting locale for such an ex- 
periment ; conceivably it could broaden 
greatly the market for a gilt-edge se- 
curity, long the domain of conserva- 
tive investors. 


Tariff Issue 


Never SERENE is the 
course of the economic statesman. 
Take, for example, a national policy 
to which all political parties and 
nearly all shades of domestic thought 
can subscribe ; namely, the desirability 
of promoting American foreign trade. 
But once the policy is approved the 
difficulties begin. In the past week, 
two notable instances have been pro- 
vided that illustrate the point. The 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, never regarded as a give-away 











organization, lost an important mem- 
ber, the Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany. The latter did not like the As- 
sociation’s “stand on free trade.” 
And, Secretary of Commerce Sinclair 
Weeks assured the National Foreign 
Trade Council of his support of trade 
policies based on the idea of “fair 
competition” between this and other 
nations. But his idea of “fair” is not 
the same as that of some critics. 

The competition generally desired 
is of a kind that will help every nation 
and damage none; nor impair any 
business segment of a nation. Pro- 
moting competition that does not hurt 
anyone is the nettle that a bipartisan 
commission has grasped, and its re- 
port will be forthcoming next year 
when Congress will act on renewal of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act. The committee’s final recom- 
mendations may have a profound in- 
fluence on investment policy of the 
future. 


Red Miracle 


ALMost INCREDIBLE to 
Americans is a report from East Ber- 
lin of that city’s enjoyment of a new 
“Red Miracle.” The miracle, it is re- 
ported, is a simple, rudimentary form 
of the instalment plan whereby East 
Berliners may buy toasters and irons 
on extended credit. A miracle abroad, 
instalment buying is commonplace 
here, But it marks two events of im- 
portance to the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. It shows that the Soviet is 
now manufacturing enough consumer 
goods to permit their sale in some 
satellite markets and indicates a 
Kremlin policy to appease the local 
populace. But the introduction of con- 


_sumer credit in Berlin may have more 


lasting influence than the stay there of 
the Reds. In that respect the incident 
is important. 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, 
this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important 
industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke 


ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great Lakes Steel to furnish 
a wide range of industries with a large volume and variety of standard 
and special steels, including the famous N-A-X High-Tensile steel. 
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WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY—Here is the world’s largest independent 
manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating 


steel, Weirton operates the world’s largest and fastest electrolytic 
plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel products is manu- 
factured in plants that are among the most modern in the industry. 











Few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
and operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
For America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
metal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
distant future as well as today. 


In building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
followed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
and its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
in the world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
steelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 
more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions 
perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. 
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HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio—lIron ore properties 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore 


field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the 
future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. 
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NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coal mines and properties in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for 
National’s needs. Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 
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AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 
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STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes Steel, with plants at 
Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre Haute, Indiana. Originator and exclusive 
manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other principal products 
include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-Steel nailable framing for 
the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for trucks and truck trailers. 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION— Blast furnace division of National 
Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furnaces augment the pig 
iron production of National Steel’s eight other blast furnaces in Detroit, 
Michigan, and in Weirton, West Virginia. In addition, this division is 
a leading producer of all grades of merchant pig iron for foundry use. 
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NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas—One of the 
foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, serving a seven-state area. 
The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset structure fabricated by the 
Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor space under one roof, 
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Banner Year for 


Steady demand for products is 


Biseuit Bakers 


reflected in unbroken 


earning records of National and Sunshine for the past 


half century and of United, since incorporation in 1927 


T o nobody’s amazement, food 
prices have gone sky high in the 
past decade; but in addition, we are 
spending more money for better qual- 
ity food. Give or take several pounds, 
however, we have eaten 1,578 pounds 
of food per person a year for the past 
half century. Because of this, the total 
annual production of certain basic 
items as bread and/or biscuits and 
crackers is remarkably stable and is 
influenced primarily by population 
growth. In the biscuit and cracker in- 
dustry, specifically, the most notice- 
able development since 1939 is that 
the public is not necessarily buying 
more but is purchasing better quality 
merchandise. 

This consistent consumer market 
has naturally been reflected in the 
earning records of the leading manu- 
facturers in the biscuit industry. Na- 
tional Biscuit, by far the largest unit 
and accounting for 48 per cent of the 
market, and Sunshine Biscuits, second 
largest, have had unbroken profit rec- 
ords for every quarterly period for 
the past 50 years. United, next in 
line, has had a similar record since 
its incorporation in 1927. 


Sales Show Gains 


It appears that 1953 will be a ban- 
ner year for the industry. Total sales 
for the year will exceed the $719 mil- 
lion record of 1952. National reported 
nine month sales of $266.8 million, 
a four per cent increase over the same 
period last year. Sunshine and 
United, running closely together for 
second place in the industry, reported 
six month sales increases of 7.8 per 
cent and 7.4 per cent respectively, 
over the first half of last year. 

Earnings are up moderately from 
last year in the nine-month period re- 
ported by United and by Sunshine. 
National’s earnings for nine months, 
however, dropped 4 cents a share 


Profit margins for all the leading 
companies were narrower because of 
the generally lower prices in the first 
quarter of the year, but the price in- 
creases that went into effect in May 
should be favorably reflected in year- 
end results. 

While wages have been generally 
rising and distribution costs continu- 
ing to bear on profit margins, this is 
offset to some extent by lower raw 
material prices. Wheat is now $2.30 
per bushel, and lard is 16 cents per 
pound, each slightly lower than last 
year’s average prices. While sugar 
has averaged higher this year than 
last, it appears now’ to be headed for 
lower prices. 

National (Nabisco) does about 
three times the business of its closest 
rivals and has maintained leadership 
in the industry since a consolidation 
of the larger manufacturers formed 
the corporation in 1898. In the early 
years, most of the products were sold 
under the immensely popular Unzedea 
trademark. Competitors tried, unsuc- 
cessfully, to join the bandwagon by 
selling their products under such de- 
lightful brand names as Mustapha, 
Iwanta, Takehoma, Itsa Biscuit. 

By spending $90 million in the past 
six years from retained earnings, 80 
per cent of Nabisco’s facilities have 
now been completely modernized. In 
April of this year, the company 
opened the world’s largest and most 
modern bakery in Chicago. Costing 
$20 million, the plant is on twelve 
acres, has twelve immense ovens, has 
storage space for 115 carloads of raw 
materials, and can turn out $55 mil- 
lion worth of products yearly. Sched- 


uled for 1954 is the opening of a 
new $10 million plant in Philadelphia. 
The company now has an aggressive 
sales force of 3,000 salesmen, selling 
nearly $1 million worth of merchan- 
dise each day to over 350,000 stores. 

Quality considered, National Bis- 
cuit’s yield of 5.6 per cent at current 
price for the shares is reasonably sat- 
isfactory, and the issue is suitable for 
general investment purposes. 

Sunshine, the second largest man- 
ufacturer, has been having keen com- 
petition from United for second spot 
in the industry. While National con- 
centrates its selling efforts mainly in 
the northeastern part of the United 
States, Sunshine maintains 115 dis- 
tributing centers covering the entire 
country. Since 1940, the corporation 
has had a six-fold increase in sales, 
the largest gains reported by any of 
the biscuit companies. Although a 
prolonged strike in 1952 held down 
sales and earnings, the company has 
maintained the $4 dividend initiated 
in 1951. A stock split before the close 
of 1954 is not improbable. 

Sunshine affords the most liberal 
return of the group, and although the 
issue is by no means underpriced at 
70, it does hold considerable appeal 
for the income-seeker. 


Others in Group 


United maintains a strong trade 
position in the West and South, and 
has made headway in increasing oper- 
ating efficiency and widening profit 
margins. Although capitalization con- 
tains a larger proportion of senior se- 
curities than in the case of the other 
two leaders, United’s shares never- 
theless also are suitable for general 
investment purposes. 

The two remaining members of the 
group have been unable to establish 
satisfactory earnings and dividend 
records in the face of the keen com- 
petition prevailing in the field, and 
their shares are unattractive specula- 
tions. 


The Leading Biscuit Bakers 


Sales 
7 (Millions) ~ 
Company 1951 1952 1951 
Burry Biscuit... a$8.1 a$9.9 
Carr-Consolidated 18.7 16.8 


—————Earned Per Share——~, 
-—-Annual——,__-——— Interim —— 


Divi- 
dends 


1952 1952 1953 1953 
a$0.56 a$0.26 


b$0.22 b$0.03 


from the $1.90 earned in the same 
period last year, the decrease pri- 
marily reflecting the costs of open- 
ing a large new plant in Chicago. 


D0.02 D0.50 
2.30 2.56 


cD0.13 cD0.10 
e1.90 1.86 
e4.18 e432 4.00 


National Biscuit. 329.9 346.5 
Sunshine Biscuits 119.0 113.4 6.06 5.71 
United Biscuit... 107.2 110.3 4.35 4.19 e2.51 e2.71 2.00 


a—Year ended October 31. b—28 weeks. c—-24 weeks. e—Nine months. D—Deficit. 
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Farm Machinery Outlook Dims 


As Growers’ Incomes Decline 


Military business held dollar sales in 1953 fiscal year 


close to 1952 level but narrow margins cut into profits. 


Defense cutbacks and lower farm prices cloud '54 prospect 


N et realized farm income this year 
is expected to approximate 
$12.5 billion, off about seven percent 
or $1.0 billion from 1952, but still a 
quarter-billion dollars above the 1950, 
postwar, low. For 1954 the Agricul- 
ture Department’s economists tenta- 
tively predict net of about the same 
amount as this year. The crop out- 
turn for 1953 promises now to be the 
third largest in history, in point of 
volume, exceeded only by 1952 and 
1948. But prices received by farmers 
have averaged less than last year, 
more than offsetting the effect of 
modest drops in some items of cost. 
Heavy carry-overs of wheat and cot- 
ton, added to near record harvests, 
have forced the proclamation of 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas on wheat—already approved 
by growers’ referendums—and on 
cotton, the latter yet to be voted 
upon but likely to be approved. 
With his current and prospective 
spendable income reduced, the farmer 
has been cautious in planning or con- 
tracting for additions to his farming 
machinery. The season of new pur- 
chases for the farm naturally has 
about come to an end. October, and 
particularly November, normally 
show sharp curtailment of farm ma- 
chinery sales, although a fair demand 
for replacement parts. The lull usu- 
ally extends into February when pur- 





Commodity Exchange 


chases of tillage tools bring a bulge in 
sales totals. While no fourth quarter 
or October sale figures aré yet avail- 
able, trade reports indicate that the 
farmer’s contribution to agricultural 
machinery sales totals contracted 
sharply. 

Because of the substantial volume 
of deliveries on defense contracts, 
total sales of the industry in the 1953 
fiscal year, which ended October 31 
for most companies (excepting only 
Allis-Chalmers among the larger 
units) held close to the level of 1952. 
The cutbacks in defense deliveries 
and the smaller buying capacity of the 
farmer will find reflection in results 
for the final fiscal quarter but will not 
stand out when absorbed into annual 


reports. They will be more deeply 


registered when returns for the 
current fiscal quarter, which runs 
through January, are available, and 
may cause unwarranted pessimism 
since normally it is the quarter when 
farmers’ purchases are at a minimum. 

Declining prices for farm products 
and the recession in farm income are 
not forerunners of a collapse, since 
the present Administration is com- 
mitted to the maintenance of floors 
under prices which cushion and serve 
to check any downtrend in over-all 
farm income. Imposition of planting 
quotas and marketing controls may 
curtail crop volumes and income from 
specific crops, but the farmer is able 
to increase his output on controlled 
acreages through intensive cultivation 
and increased use of fertilizer. Fur- 
ther, he may plant unrestricted crops 
on restricted acreage, thereby making 
up for at least some of the drop in 
income from his major crop. 

Farm machinery wears out. During 
World War II a tremendous backlog 
of deferred demand was built up, and 
it was not until a year ago that the 
last of the backlog was whittled away. 
Its absence is another factor in the 
current decline in demand for imple- 
ments. But much of the machinery 
purchased since the end of the war 
faces early replacement and increasing 
needs for repair parts. Machinery 
makers are constantly striving to 
improve standard farm equipment 
and to devise new types of machinery. 
The mechanization of the farm goes 
on steadily as more growers seek to 
increase production and incomes 
through the substitution of estab- 
lished or new types of machinery for 
man labor—cotton pickers, hay balers, 
seeders, cultivators, reapers and trac- 
tors, for example. 

The farm machinery industry is 


Highlights of the Farm Equipment Manufacturers 


——Net Sales (Millions) ‘ 





c—*Annual——, r—9 Months—, ” —*Annual— 
1951 1952 1952 1953 1951 1952 

Allie-Cheimeems ...5....6..05.. a$457.1 a$513.6 $384.6 $391.1 a$8.19 a$7.98 
se SE Yee ee c165.4 c153.5 N.R. 85.4 4.86 2.83 
Deere & Company............ 433.0 383.2 317.2 302.7 5.57 4.93 
International Harvester ...... 1,277.3 1,204.0 981.5 999.7 4.36 3.76 
§Massey-Harris-Ferguson .... 197.4 2248 N.R. N.R. 1.70 1.41 
Minneapolis-Moline .......... 91.0 92.5 64.6 77.0 5.30 4.31 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro......... 9.4 12.2 94 9.6 417 5.17 
Oliver Corporation ........... 119.5 134.4 102.0 95.1 3.51 2.71 





*Years ended October 31. +Declared or paid to November 18. §Massey-Harris only, prior to October 31 merger with Harry Ferguson, Ltd. 
g—No action on dividend at directors meeting October 22. 


ended December 31. c—Gross sales. 
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f—Canadian funds. 


Earned Per Share————, 


-9 Months—~ -——Dividends—, Recent 
1952 1953 1952 71953 Price Yield 
$5.99 $4.83 $4.00 $4.00 45 8.8% 
N.R. 0.13 2.50 2.00 16 12.5 
3.49 2.74 2.37% 1.75 26 7.5 
257 256 2.00 2.00 28 7.7 
N.R. N.R. £0.60 £0.60 8 75 
1.94 1.06 1.60 1.20 10 g 
3.98 3.85 3.00 2.80 37 7.6 
2.05 0.63 1.20 1.20 10 12.0 
a—Year 


N.R.—Not reported. 











Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 











"Shape your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck, they depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For mere than 51 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


We your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 
hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisery Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINTY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


[1] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C1) Income CO Safety 


(j Capital Enhancement 
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passing through a lull in demand, but 
its longer range outlook does not 
seem impaired. Earnings and sales 
this year have receded from the pre- 
vious year, and may be expected to 
drop further during the first part of 
the coming year at least. Beyond 
that, much depends on whether the 
Korean truce is to lead to peace and 
the easing of international tensions, 
on the course of farm prices and farm 
incomes, on crop prospects and out- 
turns, and on the general prosperity 
of the nation. 

Shares of the agricultural machin- 
ery makers are of varying quality. 
Of medium investment grade is the 
common stock of widely diversi- 
fied International Harvester, leading 
maker of tractors, farm implements 
and excavating machinery. It also is 
the largest independent motor truck 
manufacturer, an important producer 
of industrial power units, electrical 
refrigerators, air conditioners and 
other items, and has its. own coal, 
coke and steel properties both in this 
country and abroad. Its unbroken 
dividend record, at varying rates, 
dates from 1918. Deere & Company, 
second largest maker of farm equip- 
ment, and the well diversified Allis- 
Chalmers, while not as well rated a: 
Harvester, are suitable businessmen’s 
cominitments. 


New Corporate Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Maine Public Service: 35,000 shares of 
common stock to be offered to stock- 
holders of record November 24 at rate 
of one new share for each six shares 
held. Rights expire December 8. Pro- 
ceeds to repay bank loans. (Filed No- 
vember 2.) 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.: 
$25,000,000 first mortgage pipe line 
bonds due November 1, 1973. Proceeds 
to repay bank loans and tor expansion 
program. (Filed October 30.) 


_ Northern Natural Gas Co.: $25,000,000 
sinking fund debentures due November 
1, 1973. Proceeds to repay bank loans 
and for new construction. (Filed Octo- 


ber 29.) 


Monongahela Power Co.: $10,000,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1983. Proceeds 
for construction program. (Filed Octo- 
ber 30.) 


Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co.: 
70,400 shares of common stock to be 
offered to common stockholders at rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares 
held. (Filed October 30.) 
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Washington Newsletter 





Smaller manufacturers consider distribution innovation; 


could give top firms serious competition—Republican 


Congressmen speak about a second income tax reduction 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Several 
eroups of manufacturers, mostly 
small or middle-sized, have been look- 
ing into distribution methods which, 
if put into effect, could give the top 
companies serious competition. They 
involve cooperative advertising and 
instalment financing, to which evi- 
dently, there are no legal objections. 
Small companies might be enabled 
through the scheme to sell their prod- 
ucts all over the country. Brand 
names would be kept just as General 
Motors retains both names for indi- 
vidual make cars and the over-all 
G.M. 

Companies look into the lines that 
go into a typical retail store—appli- 
ances, furniture, etc. Then a group 
of makers of assorted appliances— 
such things as vacuum cleaners, TV 
sets, toasters and washers—in com- 
bination offer a dealer a “complete 
line,” as complete as that of General 
Electric or Westinghouse. They put 
cut national advertisements telling 
readers to “Look for the Green Seal” 
or, perhaps, the purple triangle. For 
a town, county or neighborhood, the 
dealer gets an exclusive franchise to 
20 or 30 branded products. 

With such a set-up, a central servic- 
ing organization probably would be 
needed. It would probably come out 
cheaper, for instance, to discount all 
of the instalment paper through a 
single discount company; this could 
best be negotiated through a single 
agency talking for everybody. The 
central organization also would place 
advertising, handle arrangements with 
dealers and the like. 


Republican Congressmen haves 
been talking about a second percent- 
age cut in income taxes after the one 
already scheduled. Politically, this is 
considered essential since the Demo- 
crats will: claim the first. But, the 
opposition may not go along with the 
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second reduction if it’s put on a per- 
centage basis. An alternative, likely 
to be more popular with more voters, 
is being talked up. 

There may be a campaign to restore 
the pre-war $1,000 personal exemp- 
tion. Such a $600 slice from taxable 
income regardless of tax brackets 
gives greater benefit than a 10 per 
cent cut to everybody earning less 
than $6,000. Some of the labor unions, 
evidently in cahoots with opposition 
Congressmen, have started to cam- 
paign among their members. 

It may be possible for the opposi- 
tion to draw some business support— 
notably from sellers of consumption 
goods. If enthusiasm for raising the 
exemption develops, the percentage 
cut may be dropped. 


The Democrats, it appears will 
vote both for cuts in taxes and for 
high appropriations, while throwing 
the blame for deficits on the Republi- 
cans. It appears likely that the cash 
deficit next year will go to a postwar 
high; since the war, it must be re- 
membered, there were usually cash 
surpluses. 


With prices of most farm prod- 
ucts down, Government purchases 
are going up. Farmers are working 
hard to keep production up in order 
to get Government loans. The CCC 
figures to be published in the Presi- 
dent’s budget are expected to show 
large increases in inventories of prac- 
tically everything. 

It’s often pointed out that the drop 
in farm prices notwithstanding, retail 
food prices have generally gone up. 
Since the Government buys up in- 
creasing portions of so many crops, 
it’s not expected that cost-of-living 
will go down much. In some cases, 
finally, the beneficiaries are not own- 
ers of small farms but are great cor- 
porations. 





These points may give Secretary 
Benson a handle for changing the sys- 


tem. It’s agreed on nearly all sides 
that agriculture must be subsidized in 
some form and there will be little 
argument on the point. Senators and 
Congressmen from the great agricul- 
tural states, regardless of party affili- 
ation, have been calling for more 
rigid price supports through legisla- 
tive action. 


The hope of selling agricultural 
surpluses abroad is almost dead. Ship- 
ments of wheat, corn and other grains 
have been going down along with 
those of flour and other processed 
food-stuffs. Indeed, big surpluses are 
developing overseas against which the 
farmers now want tariff protection. 
The organization Benson created to 
market crops abroad produced re- 
ports, not orders. 


Refusal by Congress to raise the 
debt limit forced the Administration 
to undertake an extra bit of inflation. 
It released $500 million gold certifi- 
cates to the Reserve Banks, from the 
proceeds of which it bought back that 
amount of Government securities. 
With a smaller amount of earnings 
assets in their portfolios, the Reserve 
Banks carry the same volume of re- 
serve deposit liabilities as they carried 
before. 

This use of its gold obviously 
wasn’t designed to ease the money 
market. The Treasury had no easy 
choice. Cash is needed and there are 
restrictions on its right to borrow. 
Hence the money had to be raised by 
the sale of gold. The operation had 
no immediate effect on banking re- 
serves and therefore none on interest 
rates. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 














QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 ashare on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
centsashare onthe Common Stock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1953, all 
payable on or before December 
23, 1953 to holders of record at 
the close of business on November 
30, 1953. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 








PUBLIC SERVICE 


CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


























WATURAL Gas 
Ay MISSISSIPPI 


RIVER FUEL 
CORPORATION 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on November 12, 
1953, a cash dividend of fifty cents 
(50c) per share and an extra cash 
dividend of twenty cents (20c) per 
share was declared on the Com- 
mon Stock payable December 28, 
1953 to shareholders of record at 
the close of business December 7, 
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1953. A. W. Manley, 
SECRETARY 
_fe- ee 


mak 


REEVES BROTHERS, unc. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, pay<ble 
December 15, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
December 1, 1953. The transfer 
books of the Company will not be 
closed. 

J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
November 16, 1953. 














New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

Nash Motors last week made its 
bid in the 1954 new car market with 
a 15-model line highlighted by cus- 
tom and super Rambler four-door 
sedans on a 108-inch wheelbase—the 
longer wheelbase, in particular, makes 
for greater roominess in the rear seat 
and luggage compartment. ... A new 
liquid automobile polish, named Gulf 
Lustertone Liquid CarW ax, has been 
announced by Gulf Oil Corporation— 
made entirely of Carnauba wax, 
which ordinarily must be mixed with 
a softer wax to render it usable, the 
new product is fluid and easy to apply 
because of a solvent which evaporates 
it use. . . . Chrysler Corporation’s 
DeSoto Division is showing a sleek, 
four-passenger sports coupe, the Ad- 
venturer, aS a prototype model with 
which it can test the motoring public’s 
reaction to some of its new theories 
of car design—like the experimental 
Firearrow of its brother Dodge Divi- 
sion, this one was designed in Detroit 
but was hand-built by Ghia in Italy. 


Drugs & Toiletries .. . 

Saccharine is going to market in 
liquid form packaged in a squeeze- 
type bottle—promoting the new non- 
caloric compound, called Sweeta, is 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, the drug com- 
pany. ... Now the menfolk can en- 
joy the luxury of shaving with an 
electric razor even where there’s no 
electric power available—Radio Cor- 
poration of America has designed a 
neat little battery kit fitted with a re- 
ceptacle into which any electric shaver 
can be plugged; small and _ light- 
weight, it comes in a simulated leather 
traveling case... . Speaking of shav- 
ing, Warner-Hudnut, Inc., has a new 
gimmick in razors—this one uses a 
40-inch blade which is reeled inside 
a replaceable cartridge; when a shav- 
ing edge becomes dull, the user sim- 
ply advances the steel strip to a new 
edge. .. . Clorpactin WCS-50, a drug 
used in the treatment of the chronic 
skin disease known as psoriasis, has 
been sold by Guardian Chemical Cor- 
poration to the Turner-Smith Drug 


Company—the new owners will mar- 
ket it in drug stores under the brand 
name of Sorexin. 


Electronics ... 

Webcor’s three-speaker high-fidel- 
ity sound system (first introduced late 
in August in its Musicale model 
phonograph) has been adapted for a 
new Model 2030 portable tape re- 
corder which reproduces the full 
range of high and low frequencies, a 
quality sought for by music and speech 
students, professionals using record- 
ers for rehearsals and music enthusi- 
asts in general—the new recorder, 
pictured below without its cover, will 





be available late this month; its 
matched speakers are mounted on the 
sides and at the front of the chassis. 
... Speaking of tape recorders, 
there’s a new magazine on the sub- 
ject entitled, naturally enough, Tape 
and Film Recording—written for 
hobbyists and business users of tape 
recorders, the magazine is published 
by Mocney-Rowan Publications; it 
is available through many radio deal- 
ers as well as direct by subscription. 
.. . A transistor no larger than a 
thimble and 100 times as powerful as 
present commercially available types 
has been developed by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company— 
power output of the new transistor 
is 20 watts, comparing with 20 hun- 
dredths of a watt for predecessor 
types.... A 15-pound instrument for 
measuring surface roughness has been 
introduced under the trade name Sur- 
findicator; versatile and easy to use, 
it is of particular interest to small 
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(Abitibi )- 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that divi- 
dends, in the respective amounts 
per share set out below, have 
been.declared payable January |, 
1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business, Decem- 
ber |, 1953, on the following out- 
standing shares of ABITIBI] POWER 
& PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Preferred 37!/oc per share 
Common 30c per share 


By Order of the Board. 
L. B. POPHAM, Secretary. 


Toronto, November 12, 1953. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


The Board of Directors of Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Ine., on November 12, 1953, declared 
the following dividends: Quarterly divi- 
dend of 87% cents per share on the out- 
standing 3%% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share on the outstanding 4% Cumulative 
Second Preferred Stock, both dividends 
payable December 30, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record December 16, 1953; 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
and extra dividend of 25 cents per share 
on the outstanding $1.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, payable December 10, 1953, 
to stockholders of record November 27, 
1953. 


ROBERT C. PORTER 
Secretary 











BRIGGS & STRATTON 
CORPORATION 











(BRiGcs & STRATTON) 








DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar and ten cents ($1.10) per 
share, on the capital stock (without par 
value) of the Corporation, payable Decem- 

15, 1953, to stockholders of record 
November 27, 1953. 


L. G. REGNER, Secretary. 
November 17, 1953. 

















JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIV.DEND 

The Board of Directors declared a dividena 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock, and, 
in addition thereto, a year-end dividend of 
$1.25 on the Common Stock both payable 
December 10, 1953, to holders of record 
November 30, 1953. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 


PRODUCTS 





NOVEMBER 25, 1953 





businesses since it is relatively inex- 
pensive to buy—it is being manufac- 
tured by Brush Electronics Corpora- 
tion as licensee of General Motors. 


Railroads... 

“Group economy fares” and “fam- 
ily plans” of 15 Eastern railroads, 
which were to have expired at the 
year’s end, have been extended until 
April 30, 1954—the roads offering 
the bargain rates are the Baltimore 
& Ohio; Central Railroad of New 
Jersey; Chesapeake & Ohio, Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville ; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Erie; 
Grand Trunk; Lehigh Valley; New 
York Central; Nickel Plate; Nor- 
folk & Western; Pennsylvania ; Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie; Reading, and 
Wabash. . . . Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway is replacing the traditional 
“mile-long” railroad ticket with a 
new 3x6-inch book ticket—its use 
will facilitate faster service in mak- 
ing out tickets for customers and will 
simplify the road’s accounting. 


Rubber .. . 

Some 15,000 square yards of a new 
synthetic rubber-tar compound called 
Surfa-Aero-Sealz now tops a new 
pavement at the airplane parking and 
service areas of New York Interna- 
tional Airport (Idlewild )—unaffected 
by spilled fuel and water-resistant, 
the material was developed for air- 
port use by United States Rubber 
Company’s Naugatuck Chemical Divi- 
sion... . A heavy-duty express truck 
tire announced by B. F. Goodrich 
Company has a tread with over 5,000 
steel claws to grip icy roads—the 
specially engineered tread is said also 
to afford better traction on wet roads 
than ordinary heavy-duty tires. 

A foam rubber mattress sold by 
Andco Foam Rubber Products Com- 
pany folds conveniently into suitcase 
size so that it may be stored away in 
a closet when not in use—folded, too, 
it can be used as a hassock measuring 
17 x 24 x 19 inches... . Nygenisa 
new trade name about which you'll 
be hearing—it’s a nylon tire fabric de- 
veloped by General Tire & Rubber. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 











ra CORPORATION!’ 


TENNESSEE 
CorPoRATION 


November 17, 1953 


CASH DIVIDEND 

A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable December 23, 
1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 27, 1953. 

EXTRA CASH DIVIDEND 

An extra dividend of 
thirty (30¢) cents per share 
has been declared payable 
January 6, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 


of business November 27, 
1953. 
STOCK DIVIDEND 

In addition, a 5% stock 
dividend has been declared 
payable December 23, 1953, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Novem- 
ber 27, 1953. 

Cash will be paid in lieu 
of the issuance of fractional 
shares. 


The above cash dividends 
will not be paid on the shares 
issued pursuant to the stock 
dividend. 

Joun G. GREENBURGH 


Treasurer. 
61 Broadway 


New York 6, N. Y. 
































AMERICAN 


LOM PANY 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
eighty-seven and one-half cents 
(874e¢) per share on the outstand- 
ing shares of the Company’s 312% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series 
A and Series B, payable January 2, 
1954, to the holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
December 3, 1953. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company today de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the out- 
standing shares of the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
December 23, 1953, to the holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business December 3, 1953. 


R. S. KYLE, Secretary 
New York, November 17, 1953. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


3 Months to October 31 
Addressograph-Multigraph $1.25 $1.17 


40 Weeks to October 10 


Axtioom Gorp.. .i0sisds.< 0.45 0.63 
National Tea .........5..dc05. 1.94 1.33 
Tilo ROCHKS: «asucssieness< 0.67 0.24 


12 Months to September 30 


Atlantic City Elec........ 1.98 1.75 
o£ ee ee 5.27 5.42 
Cent. Elec. & Gas........ 1.60 1.03 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pr...... 2.85 2.38 
Cent. & South West Corp. 1.65 1.58 
Cleveland Electric Illum... 4.05 4.01 
Commonwealth Edison ... 2.34 Ls 
Columbia Gas System.... 0.72 0.87 
Consolidated Edison ..... 3.01 2.51 
Cons. Natural 4Gas......<.. 4.02 4.67 
Detroit Edison .......... 2.03 1.71 
Duquesne Light ......... 2.18 2.07 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.16 275 
Miprada Pri B46 scc5 css 2.98 2.63 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.13 1.55 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.67 1.44 
Houston Lighting & Power 1.96 1.66 
Hlimois Power... ¢.<.%. 2.78 2.76 
lowa-Illinois G. & E...... 2.26 2.16 
Kansas City Pr. & Lt..... 2.38 2.10 
Kings County Ltg........ 1.00 0.94 
Lone Star Gas........... 1:53 1.50 
Long Island Lighting..... 1.24 1.29 
Maxon (W. L.)......... 3.54 1.82 
National Fuel Gas....... 1.28 1.28 
New England Elec. System 1.10 1.14 
Pacific Gas & Elec........ 3.12 2.46 
St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 1.69 1.41 
Southern Calif. Edison... 2.57 3.04 
Southern Natural Gas.... 2.10 ZAs 
Tampa Ffectric .........- 3.66 2.92 
Thatcher Glass .......:.. 2.10 1.12 
Toledo Edison .......... 0.91 1.00 
Un. Gas Improvement.... 2.25 2.09 
Vertientes-Camaguey 

2 ee 0.34 1.41 
Virginia Elec. & Power... 1.90 1.69 


9 Months to September 30 


ABC Vending .......... 1.24 1.15 
Aluminium, Ltd. ......... *1.57 *1.94 
American Phenolic ...... 1.79 2.30 
Amer. Smelting & Ref.... 1.67 3.83 
Amer. Viscose ........... 2.53 3.01 
Anaconda Copper ....... 2.78 3.23 
A eee 1.67 1.27 
Associated Transport .... 0.07 0.74 
Atlas Steels, Ltd......... *0.80 *2.45 
Basic Refractories ....... 1.13 0.69 
Beneficial Loan ......... 2.93 2.68 
Book-of-the-Month ...... 0.75 0.68 
Boteny BES oc <sicaccce. D2.10 D625 
Demet Oe esbeii<s cd 0.38 0.65 
Brown & Bigelow........ 1.19 133 
Burgess-Manning ....... 2.00 1.86 
Callahan Zinc-Lead ...... D0.05 D0.06 
CAPER EE Lic erines cans 0.24 0.26 
ee ee ee an 0.95 0.53 
Chicago Mill & Lumber... 3.75 2.93 
Chicago, Rock Island & 

gS SR 11.93 9.15 
Ciryeier Corp. ......4... 6.40 6.86 
Columbian Carbon ....... 2.09 1.80 
Continental Air Lines..... 2.76 0.55 
Curtis Publishing ........ 0.44 0.39 
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EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 


9 Months to Scptember 30 


Detroit-Michigan Stove ..D$0.60 $0.31 
Durez Plastics & Chem... 1.22 0.78 
Eastern Air Lines........ 1.13 0.74 
Electric Auto-Lite ....... 5.25 4.25 
Emery Air Freight....... 0.17 0.22 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane 1.51 0.82 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw... 1.43 1.56 
Wivth: Gareet.«..... <cstedi . 0.36 0.15 
Food Machinery & Chem.. 2.77 2.45 
General Acceptance ...... 0.82 0.93 
General Finance ......... 1.19 1.17 
Gen. Precision Equipment 3.46 1.34 
General Time Corp....... 2.86 2.29 
Gladding, McBean ...... 2.62 or 
ee eee Pee 1.96 1.64 
Goebel Brewing ......... 0.73 0.72 
Gotham Hosiery ......... D1.18 D0.54 
Gt. Northern Paper...... 3.44 3.38 
Hackensack Water ...... 2.64 1.80 
De GO. Sn kn nd ees 1.65 2.01 
Halliburton Oil Well 
ee eee rae 2.31 2.30 
Hershey Chocolate ....... 3.03 2.78 
Hoenolkdu OF .....600<5.. 3.99 2.89 
Household Finance ...... 3.71 3.41 
Hudson Motor Car....... D0.42 3.28 
ae. Bet ee 2.73 3.03 
International Paper ...... 4.75 4.03 
Johnson & Johnson....... 3.49 2.91 
Ree Wes .6. 2. sed pees: 2.55 2.64 
Link-Belt Co, ......ss--.. 3.30 3.53 
Louisiana Land & Explor.. 2.69 1.99 
Lowenstein (M.) ....... 4.48 3.57 
Lynn Gas & Elec......... 1.45 1.37 
McGraw Electric ........ 5.09 5.30 
McQuay-Norris ......... 1.11 1.06 
Mead Johnson .......... 0.95 0.85 
Medford Corp. .......... 8.23 6.42 
Mid-Continent Pet. ...... 5.72 6.32 
Matwest 490i. 55..<.,55005.« 1.78 1.47 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg.. 1.63 1.39 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
> wer emeepee (Sem 1.95 1.68 
Missouri Pacific R.R..... 7.19 9.26 
Missouri Public Service.. 1.73 1.61 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 285 D0.06 
Morgan Engineering ..... 5.19 3.06 
Marl Coty Lines. i oi22.':;. 1.53 1.16 
Nat'l Dairy Products..... 3.72 3.59 
Nat’l Rubber Mach....... 4.19 2.68 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 7.90 3.37 
No. Amer. Refractories... 3.25 1.68 
RRO nos ddswcakeoess 5.03 4.64 
Pacthe Coast Co....55..:.- 3.73 D0.48 
Packard Motor ..iésass.. 0.42 0.21 
Pancoastal Petroleum ..... 0.20 s ialcts 
Pam Se... 6 6icktss 0.42 0.44 
Pontepec Ol... cedens: 0.60 0.39 
Paramount Pictures ...... 2.48 2.14 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel.. 1.45 2.27 
Peoples Drug Stores..... 1.81 1.49 
Tee CEOS ..accnea~ +s 2.09 1.55 
Phelps Dodge ........... 2.90 2.68 
Phila. Dairy Products.... 4.75 3.84 
Le” eee Cee 2.78 1.64 
Pittsburgh Steel Fdry..... 3.90 3.45 
Poor & Co., Cl.’ “B” 3.... 2.40 1.80 
Publicker Industries ..... 0.58 0.63 
Re ae 4.14 4.56 
Reading Tube Cl “B”.... 0.72 0.56 
Reliance Mfg. ........... 1.01 0.69 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tobacco 2.35 2.18 
Robertshaw-Fulton ...... 1.54 1.41 
Rockwell Spring & Axle.. 2.39 eas 








EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: 1953 1952 


9 Months to September 30 


St. Louis-San Francisco.. $3.69 $3.68 
Seiberling Rubber ....... 1.54 1.69 
Shattuck (Frank G.).... 0.17 0.27 
Sorg Paper .........+.-- 0.95 0.37 
So. Amer. Gold & Plat.... 0.57 0.58 
Spear & Co............-: D1.07. =—-D3.19 
Standard Oil (Ohio)..... 3.38 3.00 
Sterling Drug ..........- 2.30 2.03 
Sterling Engine ......... 0.43 0.14 
Gea TE... ce ese scs'es 0.38 0.12 
Stromberg-Carlson ...... 2.84 2.06 
Sunshine Mining ........ 0.43 0.62 
Swan-Finch Oil ......... D0.19 0.12 
OEE TL, a's 9.0 O80 as wie Oh 1.66 1.57 
Tenn. Production ........ 0.18 0.05 
eee D1 22 D1.41 
Thor Cates. 000 s0sscccees 1.58 1.42 
Twin City Rapid Transit. 0.27  D1.14 
Union Asbestos & Rubber 0.31 0.99 
Union Investment ....... 0.58 1.03 
Union Sulphur & Oil..... 1.67 1.97 
United Aircraft .......... 4.68 3.65 
Universal-Cyclops Steel... 4.91 2.44 
Wine GAG scseecs e535 0.65 0.91 
Vulcan Detinning ........ 1.62 1.57 
Warner-Hudnut ......... 1.65 1.18 
Willson Products ........ 1.43 1.26 
Demis TR nc vnsc as ccc 8.32 5.23 


3 Months to September 30 


Archer-Daniels-Midland.. 0.63 0.80 
Atlas Plywood .......... 0.20 0.25 
Ce i a as ie Ses eRe 0.08 0.10 
ee! rere 0.54 0.30 
Monogram Pictures ...... 0.12 0.15 
Wael AEM «...65005 00: 0.17 0.09 
O’okiep Copper ........- 1.77 2.77 
Smith-Corona, Inc. ...... 0.37 0.75 
ga |) 1.48 0.67 
Vick ChE ees 1.37 1.13 


12 Months to August 31 


Amer. Forging & Socket.. 1.68 0.77 
Capital City Products.... 2.57 3.56 
Erlanger Mills .......... 1.21 D0.83 
Jervis Cote. cuscecsic ess 2.00 0.93 
pe eS ewer 4.51 3.68 
Pleasant Valley Wine.... 0.51 0.34 
Robbins & Myers........ 7.99 7.12 § 
Schenley Industries ...... 1.53 2.76 
Seeger Refrigerator ..... 461 4.21 
Se MO kpc encsencs> 28.37 28.13 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift.. 2.89 2.74 


6 Months to August 31 
United Shoe Machinery... 1.44 1.26 


12 Months to July 31 


Barcalo Mig. .......<.++. 1.14 1.35 
Berland Shoe Stores..... 1.84 2.37 
Susquehanna Mills ....... D3.92. D5.15 
/ >. 7a ener 3.81 4.00 
PC gS SPT pe 1.41 1.01 
Young Spring & Wire.... 4.81 2.42 


12 Months to June 30 


Columbia Pictures ....... 0.99 0.80 
National Manufacturers 
gp hpg eee 2.56 2.74 





*Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 
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Business Background 








The rich have had it, so an 85-year-old Stock Exchange firm 


makes its bid for accounts of people in lower income bracket 





EW RICH—Probably before 

the year ends, Broker GrorcE J. 
ScULLY will prove to his own satis- 
faction, at least, whether a premise 
used in the reasoning of C. I. O. Pres- 
ident WALTER P, REUTHER is right 
or whether the documented conclu- 
sions of various governmental bodies 
are nearer the fact. Mr. Reuther, in 
a recent blast against business men in 
Government, pictured rich men “driv- 
ing their Cadillacs down the right 
hand sidewalk—and the poor pedes- 
trians are forced to scatter for safety.” 
Mr. Scully, meanwhile, has been in- 
formed that the poor we no longer 
have with us; unless you list some 
50 million non-Cadillac auto-owners 
among Reuther’s destitute. Conse- 
quently, he has pinned his hopes in an 
ambitious new  stock-selling enter- 
prise on income statistics that point 
another direction. These show that 
the once very rich, after taxes, are 
hardly worth shaking a broker’s new 
business finger at. But how different 
is the opulence of the $4,000 to $7,500 
a year income bracket. In the aggre- 
gate, so Mr. Scully’s two-year study 
reveals, they have become the new 
rich of postwar America. 


Plan’s Features—The name and 
method of operation of Scully’s new 
“Investors Club” plan have been 
patented. The key to trimming book- 
keeping costs, a deterrent to most 
small customer promotions, is the use 
of I. B. M. cards. At low cost per 
odd-lotter they keep track of instal- 
ment payments, stock purchases, divi- 
dends, and simplify the work of mail- 
ing quarterly statements. “We could 
add 100,000 new customers and re- 
quire only ten more people in our 
accounting department to handle the 
increased business,” said Mr. Scully. 
The investment keystones on which 
the plan rests are regular monthly 
payments by the customer into his 
own account plus the compounding of 
dividends paid on his stock. The low- 
est priced plan calls for $300 down, 
$25 a month running for two years. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1953 





By Frank H. McConnell 





It is sponsored by the 85-year-old 
New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Scully is senior 
partner. 





R. Hoe’s Plan—Sponsors of the 
increasingly popular plan to use 
boards of arbitration to settle out of 
court the voluminous contract and 
other disputes that arise in business 
refer to the historic New Haven 
Railroad restitution suit to back their 
arguments of economy and quick set- 
tlement. This $100 million stockhold- 
ers’ suit dragged through the courts 
for years and was finally settled for 
roundly $5 million, of which about $4 
million was used to pay court costs 
and lawyers’ fees; what was left was 
rationed on paper among many stock- 
holders. An experiment in the arbi- 
tration direction has been suggested 
by ArTHUR DRESSEL, president of R. 
Hoe & Company, to resolve an ex- 
ecutive controversy splitting Hoe’s 
board of directors. He would have a 
firm of industrial engineers, to be 
selected jointly by the two factions, 
review and report on the facts at dis- 
pute, after which a special meeting of 
Class A stockholders would be called 
to decide on the basis of the findings 
whether the removal of JosEPH L. 
AvER, former president, was in the 
best interests of the company. 





Secret of Progress—-The secret 
of American progress is not to be 
unlocked by spying on nuclear experi- 
mentation, but stands revealed in the 
field of encouraging ambition by the 
individual. Such is the view of 
3anker W. RANDOLPH BurRGEss, now 
fiscal adviser in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. Not long ago, in a talk, he put 
it this way: “The stonemason’s son 
can be the great scientist. The son of 
a laborer can move through the grades 
of the Army or Navy as fast as the 
son of the banker or business man. 
The son of the valet in the hotel 
where I lived became a major while 
my own son was struggling up to the 


rank of second lieutenant. The gecret 
of this country is opportunity and in- 
centive for the individual.” 





Root of Progress—A_ notable 


contribution to thought on _ this 


nation’s not-so-secret weapon oi 
security is to be found also in Better 
Living. This is the excellent magazine 
published for E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Company employes. Leavitt 
S. WHITE is editor, and for its con- 
tent the editor relies on “the help of 
duPont people everywhere.” Our 
secret weapon, the magazine observes, 
is American technology, the product 
of ingenuity, incentive and industrial 
teamwork, and advanced technology 
“is helpless without the environment 
of freedom in which it can take root.” 





Recession Antidote—The finance 
conference of the American Manage- 
ment Association, held last week in 
New York City, opened and closed 
on a soundly optimistic note. A vice 
president of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, DanieL M. SHEEHAN, 
who is also the Association’s vice 
president in charge of its finance divi- 
sion, perhaps expressed industry’s 
prevailing sentiment as well as any- 
body else. He does not look for a 
downslide. ‘Whatever other reasons 
may exist, there is one force which 
we see operating with increasing 
strength to prevent it throughout 
American business. That #_ the 
widening scope of management fore- 
sight, and the growing efficaty of 
management control.” 





Stock Exchange Job—=JIn his 
foreword to a sprightly 50-page book 
row being distributed to libraries and 
elsewhere, Stock Exchange Presklent 
KeITH FUNSTON says: “It’s the job 
of the New York Stock Exchange to 
make owning a share of our business 
system readily available to millions of 
people.” The brochure, marked by 
economy of words and profusion of 
illustrations, is entitled, Understand- 
ing The New York Stock Exchange. 
Ii answers questions frequently asked. 
For example: “Why do share prices 
change?” That has puzzled many 
who bought in a sinking spell. For 
them, the book also answers a com- 
panion question: “What are the 
duties of a broker?” This chapter 
also sheds light where needed. 
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59th Consecutive Dividend 





The Board of Directors of Rome 
Cable Corporation has declared 
consecutive Dividend No. 59 for 
35 cents per share on the Common 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, 
payable January 5, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness on December 10, 1953. 


Gerarp A. WEIss, Secretary 
Rome, N.Y., November 16, 1953 

















INTERLAKE IRON 
CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Dividend No. 38 November 12, 1953 
The Board of Directors has 
this day declared a dividend 
of sixty cents (60¢) 
aR share on the outstanding 
BMA shares of common stock 
oe without par value of this 
Corporation, payable De- 
cember 15, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the 
close of business Decem- 
== | o. ber 1, 1953. The trans- 

‘pect, fer books do not close. 
w—ee— Checks will be mailed. 
J. P. FAGAN 


Executive Vice President and Treasurer 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
218th 

Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 
A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
Payable January 15, 1954, to stock- 

holders of record Dec. 11, 1953. 
EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 











oe Mass., November 16, aay 








Street News 





GM's $300 million debenture issue sets a record for 


secrecy—New era ahead for nation's commercial bankers? 


he chances of a leak in negotia- 

tions for a major piece of financ- 
ing are usually multiplied by the 
number of investment firms that must 
be brought into consultation at an 
early stage. So that when a deal like 
the $300 million General Motors Cor- 
poration debenture issue reaches the 
registration stage without even a 
whisper going around the Street, 
some kind of record is established. 
Because of the size of the issue itself 
it had to be timed just right. The 
shorter the interval between the in- 
itial announcement and the actual of- 
fering, the smaller the chance there 
would be of competing borrowers 
rushing into the market before it 
should be saturated. The formation 
of the nucleus of an underwriting 
syndicate could wait. Every invest- 
ment house in the country would be 
eager for a piece of the business. 


Morgan Stanley & Company will 
head the General Motors syndicate. 
This is just another reminder that the 
firm is still very much a power to be 
reckoned with despite the inroads 
competitive bidding has made into 
the business it once controlled. In 
the latter half of the postwar period 
Morgan Stanley & Company has 
headed most of the syndicates for the 
biggest industrial offerings—issues of 
$100 million or more. It has managed 
eight underwritings totaling $1.3 bil- 
lion, an average of more than $150 
million apiece, including the coming 
General Motors issue. These eight 
are picked at random. There have 
been many smaller items as_ well. 
In addition, Morgan Stanley has 
acted as agent in some of the most 
important private placements. 


Little gems of information not 
previously publicized are found in the 
reports companies have to make to 
the exchanges on which their securi- 
ties are listed. Nothing seems too 
small to require an exact statement of 


what has been going on behind the 
scenes. From one such report, filed 
with the New York Stock Exchange 
under the Securities Exchange Act, 
it might be inferred that the telephone 
is here to stay. 

During all its existence, New York 
Telephone Company has been operat- 
ing under a charter which was to have 
expired June 18, 1995. Looking for- 
ward to the day when that limitation 
might become embarrassing, the man- 
agement on October 15 amended its 
charter to make it perpetual. It was 
simple enough to obtain stockholder 
approval. The record book for the 
three-quarters of a billion in New 
York Telephone stock contains just 
one name: the parent American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. 


It has been a long time since any- 
one having a hand in the management 
of a commercial bank would have the 
courage to stand up in meeting and 
criticize any phase of the banking sys- 
tem as directed from Washington by 
Administration appointees. It just 
wasn't politic to do so. Now comes 
the exception to the rule, or perhaps 
the beginning of an era when bankers 
can call their souls their own. Elliott 
V. Bell, a director of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, as well as many 
other corporations, went far out to the 
hinterland to tell an audience that 
what the country needs is a more 
carefully selected Federal Reserve 
Board. There is one vacancy on the 
board and there soon will be another. 

Mr. Bell for a long time was finan- 
cial advisor to Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey. His friends thought that if 
Mr. Dewey had been elected Presi- 
dent in 1948, Elliott Bell would have 
been Secretary of the Treasury. If 
that had happened, the New York 
Financial Writers Association would 
have had a bright star in its crown. 
Mr. Bell was the first president of 
that organization. He has gone far 
since becoming an ex-newspaperman. 
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Steel Profits 





Concluded from page 7 


that net income of the steel makers 
dipped 22 per cent in strike-bound 
1952. But in the first nine months 
of 1953, profits of 34 companies rose 
83 per cent over the similar 1952 
period and the indicated gain for the 
year as a whole should be much 
greater than that of industry gener- 
ally. 

Steel stocks—as a group—are not 
generally regarded as high-quality in- 
vestment media and usually sell at low 
prices in relation to earnings, assets, 
and dividends. The present situation 
is nO exception and price-earnings 
ratios currently range’ from only 2.7 
times for Crucible to 7.2 times for 








*1952 Steel Shipments 


Automotive ............ 16.2% 
Construction & 

Maintenance ......... 11.6 
COMtAINGTS <2.) eek. 8.3 
MINNIE 55/5) S ais, eidcessmesds 5.9 

PN 5 eer 5.7 
1 ee 2.4 
Ordnance & Military.... 3.1 
CESSES ere yer 4.9 

bWarehouses ........... 19.8 
Ge? bid ee peed be) 22:1 

ae. « cates 100.0% 


*By market classifications (American 
Iron & Steel Institute data). a—Includes 
industrial equipment and tools. b—In- 
cluding oil and gas. 











National. On the average, the group 
is being appraised at about five times 
estimated 1953 earnings. National, 
incidentally, is the only issue selling 
above book value, whereas several 
other major companies are quoted at 
less than half book value. 

Large temporary profits are usually 
ignored in the case of the steel group 
and rightly so in view of its “prince 
or pauper” history. But while the in- 
dustry’s profit peak may be past, it is 
entirely possible that years of good 
earnings lie ahead so long as the 
economy remains on an even keel. 
The nature of the business naturally 
precludes large holdings of steel is- 
sues in conservative portfolios. But 
among the better-grade issues are Na- 
tional Steel—largest producer in the 
Detroit area—and Inland, second 
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Dean Witter & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


W. C. Langley & Co. 
A. C. Allyn and Company 


Incorporated 


A. G. Becker & Co. 
Hallgarten & Co. 

Lester, Ryons & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


November 17, 1953. 





This is not an offering of these Shares for sale, or an offer to buy, or a solicitation of an offer to buy, 
any of such Shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


800,000 Shares 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 


Common Stock 
(Without Par Value) 


Price $33 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several under- 
writers only in states in which such underwriters are qualified to act as 
dealers in securities and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & =~ 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation White, Weld & Co. 
Schwabacher & Co. 
American Securities Corporation 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. Inc. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 


Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Lehman Brothers 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
Elworthy & Co. 
William R. Staats & Co. 


Central Republic Company 
(Incorporated) 

Hill Richards & Co. 

Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


Walston & Co. 





























largest producer in the Chicago dis- 
trict, which failed to earn a profit 
only in 1932, Other issues, including 
Bethlehem, U. S. Steel, Armco, Al- 
legheny Ludlum, and Republic are 
suitable for a businessman’s portfolio. 

As of last January 1, there were 16 
steel companies with annual capacity 
of one million tons or more each vs. 
only 11 in 1939. These companies ac- 
counted for 87 per cent of the 117.5 
million tons of industry capacity. 
With the exception of the privately- 
owned Ford Motor Company, these 
companies are listed in the table on 
page 6, ranked according to 1952 
dollar sales. 





BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 





Antwerp (City of, Belgium)—Ex.- 
Cee. Gh TOO og ciccwcawsecne $304,000 Dec. 1 
Belgium (Kingdom of)—30 year 


qntemmal 6, 1966. .ccccccccceccs 315,000 Dec. 1 
Merchants Nat’l Properties—deben- 

GG.* BOUEE . o<deduaavuse oe cedaes 36,000 Dec. 1 
Mission Corp. — debentures 3%s, 

eer ee Peer eee Entire Dec. 1 
Pacific Western Oil Corp.—deben.- 

Cy SN ei ccccacdcaveduasde 200,000 Dec. 1 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand—lst mort- 

gage 3%s, ea Raine ica 6 cpkddte 486,000 Dec. 1 
Piedmont & Northern Railway— 

lst mortgage 3%s, 1966......... 39,000 Dec. 1 








Advance Aluminum Castings Corp. 


Chicago, Illinois 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 12% cents 
per share, and an extra dividend of 12% 
cents per share, on the common stock of 
the corporation, payable December 10, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 1, 1953. 
ROY W. WILSON, President 








Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend No. 101 

On November 17, 1953 the Directors of 
Newmont Mining Corporation declared a 
regular dividend of 50¢ per share on the 
2,658,230 shares of its Capital Stock now 
outstanding, payable December 14, 1953 and 
an extra dividend of 50¢ per share payable 
ocr monly 5, 1954, both payable to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
November 30, 1953. 

WILLIAM T. SMITH, Treasurer 
New York, N. Y., November 17, 1953. 














TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable December 15, 
1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 27, 1953. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary 
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S. H. Kress & Company 





National Vulcanized Fibre Company 





Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1896. Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 11, N. Y. Annual “7 yy F Second Tuesday in May. Number 
of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 9,065. 

Capitalization: 

SE Sa 65 5 oS choo Shh ah oo nah as oo ees a kas ese eh ae haar None 
Cantbal Gis GRO DRE) 55 onic cas cca secens aes sshapeseaceseoeeeeee men 


Business: The fifth largest limited price variety chain; 
operates 261 stores in 29 states and Hawaii. Merchandise 
is chiefly in the 5-10-25 cent price range, with some items 
up to $2 and higher. About 30% of company’s stores are lo- 
cated in California (44) and Texas (36); others are in Okla- 
homa (15), Florida (14), Georgia (14), Alabama (13), Kansas 
(13), North Carolina (13) and Washington (12). 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $35.4 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1;. cash, $15.7 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $9.0 million; inventories, $29.5 million. Book value of 
stock, $39.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1918 to date. 

Outlook: While the level of consumer purchasing power 
strongly influences operating results, company’s emphasis on 
low-priced lines points to maintenance of reasonably satis- 
factory results. 

Comment: Long record of earnings and dividend stability 
qualifies stock as a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share. ee 5. - $5.39 $5.46 $4.27 $5.12 *$4.26 $3.89 eee 
Dividends paid ..... 3.50 4,25 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
IER ccccpatesienets po 59 58%4 62% 62 56% 54% 57% 
LT Nskaxsascseanwes 43 45 45% 48% 50 51 50% 47% 

*Including $0.27 non-recurring credit from accounting adjustments. §Data to 


November 18. 





United States Freight Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, acquiring established companies. Office: 
345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in 
May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 1,300. 


Capitalization: 


Rn NN NE s occuses sab hecsi poe as RURESPESeeebaeene $1,500,000 
ee PU CPST oc oc0sc paras oensctueheenseceeneneeaee *299,566 shs 
BERRIES SMMROROEE 555 os on eo ccnc<snndacenckeeeetescsaepeseks $319, 505 


*148,476 shares (49.6%) owned by Linden Securities under voting trust. 


Business: Through subsidiaries, including Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing, company ranks as the largest 
domestic freight forwarding company. Activities include 
consolidating and forwarding less-than-carload shipments, 
trucking and warehouse operations. Differential between 
less-than-carload rates received and carload rates paid 
largely determines earnings. Because of indirect corporate 
affiliations, management is regarded as close to New York 
Central. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$10.1 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $8.8 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$1.1 million. Book value of stock, $40.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30; 1933-36; 1939-41; and 
1943 to date. 

Outlook:. Operating results will continue to fluctuate in line 
with over-all industrial activity and traffic volume, and thus 
a cyclical pattern is likely to be followed over the longer 
term. 


Comment: Nature of industry renders stock speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $2.81 $5.48 $7.11 $2.06 $4.05 $3.59 $4.59 *$1.79 
i ee 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 2.00 2.00 
DER ckssucesectsee 29% 20% 24% 17% 21% 24% 31% 31% 
LW cstaussbauswane 13 12% 15% 12% 14% 18% 19 22 
*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.15 in like 1952 period. §Data to November 18. 
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Incorporated: 1904, Delaware; oldest subsequent acquisition * 1875. 
Office: Maryland Avenue and Beech Street, Wilmington 99, Del. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): 3,401. 
ae 
FERS DE (OO kk cicdiccoesnwsan<sesnneestbebcacuk deesin $880,000 
Capital iy 31 GRY) ov cecpiecictagncetone bcs kns et aceguseeeesen 533,752 shs 


Business: A leading manufacturer of vulcanized fibre, sold 
in sheets, tubes, rods and fabricated parts. Subsidiaries pro- 
duce laminated phenolic plastics and containers fabricated 
from vulcanized fibre. Products are used in various electrical 
and mechanical applications by the auto, radio, chemical, 
textile, railroad and other industries. Trade names include 
National, Phenolite, Peerless and Vul-Cot. 


Financial Position: Good. ‘Working capital June 30, 1953, 
$6.0 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inventories, 
$3.5 million. Book value of stock, $17.29 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments on present common 1946 to 
date. 


Outlook: Diversification of markets served is a favorable 
factor, but the earnings pattern to a large extent will con- 
tinue to reflect general cyclical influences. 


Comment: Shares are a fairly typical business cycle issue. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $2.74 $3.02 $2.57 *$1.66 $3.06 $2.73 $1.11 $1.45 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.20 1.20 0.90 
High ..cccccccceees w% 17% 15% 12% 1414 17% 16 12% 
LOW wcccccccccccces 14% 12% 10% 9% 10% 14% ll 10 


*Restated by company. fNine months to September 30 vs. 
period. §Data to November 18. 


$0.73 in like 1952 





The Toledo Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1901, Ohio; former parent, Cities Service Company, sold 
98.5% of the then outstanding common stock in 1950, mostly to its own 
stockholders. Office: Edison B’ldg., Superior & Madison Aves., Toledo 4, 
Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders: 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 4,195; common, 76,223 





Capitalization: 

ee | ee rR tas ete Peres eee Ee $58,195,000 

*Preferred stock 1% CUM. (8100 PAF) ooo o ccc snvoccecesans 160,000 shs 

Preferred stock + CE. GEIOS POE) 6 ok ice edecécsseetees 50,000 shs 

COONONS WEOGK TOG RED des isc cd civic cieccvacvcccetconcoenved 4,768,125 shs 
*Callable at $105.625 through June 1, a, ce yy thereafter. 4 


able at $104 through September 1, 1956, $103 gh September 1, 1961, 
$102 through September 1, 1966, $101 ae 


Business: Supplies electricity in Toledo, 42 nearby munici- 
palities and 116 unincorporated communities and intervening 
rural area in Ohio, serving a population of about 535,000. 
Steam, hot water heating and natural gas services are 
minor. Residential sales accounted for about 25% of recent 
electric revenues, rural 6%, commercial 16% and industrial 
41%. Company generates about 96% of electric requirements. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1953, $3.8 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $4.8 million. Book 
value of common stock, $6.54 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stocks; 
on common, 1922 to date (not previously reported). 


Outlook: Highly industrialized territory served suggests 
some vulnerability to cyclical influences in the event of a 
business downturn, but some longer term growth prospects 
are evident. 


Comment: Both preferred and common have speculative 
characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 


+Earned per share. ae * 78 $0.83 $0.79 $1.17 $1.02 $0.91 $1.06 §$0.67 
tEarned per share... 0.56 0.78 0.69 0.94 0.92 0.91 1.06 $0.67 


Dividends paid ..... 0.73 0.82 0.34 0.41 0.49 ‘0:78 0.70 0.70 
IGN oc ccicceccaweens Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 10 10% . 12% 13% 
TOW. ccccccscteccoces December 4, 1950 9% 9% 10% 11% 








*Adjusted for 2-for-1 exchange in 1947 and 1.355-for-1 exchange in 1950. Before 
tax adjustment to individual company basis. tAfter such adjustment. §Nine months 


to September 30 vs. $0.78 in like 1952 period. #Data to November 18. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
To receive a dividend, stock must be See a 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally Company able Record Company pte Record 
three days before the record date. SN, Oe Q50c 1-2 11-30 | Rath Packing ........ Q35c 12-20 11-20 
Hidrs. | Goodrich (B. F.)..... Q80c 12-31 12- 8 | Reeves Bros. ......... Q30c 12-15 12-1 
Company Pay” eieg | Gulf, Mobile & Reliance Mfg. ......... 1Se 12-1 11-20 
Abitibi Power & Paper .*30c ic’ eet Cie Ile. Coss es cs Q50c 12-15 11-27 Do 344% pf ce ccecece QO87%4c 1-1 = 12-15 
Advance Alum. Cast.Q12%4c 12-10 12-1 BUG as okie ks E50c 12-15 11-27 Reo Motors ....... Q62%c 12-18 11-30 
Do. PE ies El2%c 12-10 3 Do 4 a ae Ser Ria eel 6 6a Q50c 3-12 2-25 Republic Steel ee ee $1.12%4 12-21 12- 1 
Allen Industries ...... Q20c 12-15 12-1 Gray Manufacturing ....25¢ 12-14 11-30 |} a eee E37Y%c 1- 2 12-1 
Atietinsn Goats... 2c 12-18 12-1 Gulf States Utilities. ..Q30c 12-15 11-20 i. ae Q$1.50 1-1 12-10 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Harshaw Chemical ...Q40c 12-11 11-27 — (R. J.) Tobacco 
314% OF nn aang 813 c 12- 5 11-20 Heinz (H. J.) (a) pf. Cdawadoceee Oc 1- 2 12-10 
hnlearepaaeii ae tee td ogiutb% wt. «...-...Op1%e 1-1 1247 Be ge dah AE Ac 
Do 314% pf....... Q8&7%c 1-2 12-3 ershey Chocolate an oe wngnsess yee =oee e 
Amer. Optical eed Q50¢ 1- 2 12-15 47 pi. ....-.-. Q53%e 2-15 1-25 | Rome Cable ......... Q3se I 5 12-10 
Amer. Hawaiian §.S..... 75c 12-14 12-1 | Hudson Bay Mining & —— oo yaaa : om bg he 
Automatic Voting Mach.65c 12-10 12-1 a eee — Ua Gt oe a eS 
Babbitt (B. T.)........-. Sc 1-2 12-15 | Imperial Varnish & oe (Frank G.). cot se 4 , 
Beau Brummell Ties.Q12%c 12-11 11-25 er Pee ees *30c 12-1 11-16 nck go>“ shaatha* chalet i c 
Beech Nut Packing....Q40c 12-21 11-27 | Industrial Rayon ..... Q75c 12-12 11-30 eo tease 7c 12-31 12-10 
Bond Stores ......... Q25c 12-14 12- 4 |} Interlake Iron ......... 60c 12-15 12-1 ‘ s 
Bridgepoet Benes ...;.QWc 12:31 12:16 | lnvernational Selt........ ak ete te ee ws wil 1S 
Brown & Bigelow.....025c 12-14 11-23 | Interstate Power ....... léc 12-21 12-4 sag (A. E.) ae 7 oa 
Canada Iron Foundry.*Q30c 1-2 12-1 | Jaeger Machine ........ 50c 12-10 11-25 oe Rony Ch rads - * : 
Canada Southern Ry.S$1.50 2-1 12-28 | Johns-Manville ..... Y$1.25 12-10 11-39 | Standard Oil (Ky.)...Q50c 12-30 11-30 
Canadian Breweries 7” *25¢ 2 11-30 (Eee 2 oe SS 75¢c 12-10 11-30 PF ao nd dale waa a eee .E40c 12-10 11-30 
Carey (Philip) Mfg.. .Q40c 12-12 12-1 Kimberly-Clark eee Q60c i- 2 32-03 Stand. Power & Light. .25c 12-37 12- 3 
Castle (A. M.).......030¢ 12-10 11-30 | Libbey-Owens-Ford Gl..60c 12-10 11-27 Sunshine Mining ..... QlSc 12-21 11-20 
Baests cade mde £30c 12-10 11-30 eS ek ae E30c 1-2 11-27 | Tex. Gas Transmission Q25c 12-15 12-1 
Central Foundry .....Q10c 12-31 12-8 | Lotillard (P.).......... 2 ee Cmte ae ee 
AD el eee oe Bes Eli * IES FA0c 1-2 12-12 We iexcaotiinsn 4s: 225¢ 12- - 
“ae on _— Oi a Pi od err E$1 12-15 12-1 | Tilo Roofing .......... 10c 12-15 11-25 
Chic. & East. IIL RR 50c 12-31 12-18 Master Electric ...... Q40c 12-10 11-25 | Toklan Royalty ..... S7%c 12-21 11-30 
Chicago Rivet & Mus, "A0c 12-15 11-27 Metal & Thermit ..... Q50c 12-10 12-1 | Un. Board & Carton..Q25ce 12-10 11-30 
City Specialty Stores _ Re ee eee E25c 1-12 1-4] United Carbon ..... Q62%c 12-10 11-27 
414% pf y Q56%{e 12-1 11-18 Miss. River Fuel...... Q50c 12-28 12-7 | United Corp. ......... S$10c 12-6 11-25 
Clevite Cor ~PREE.2E 52 35 12-10 11-27 BR wee wewewswes esos E20c 12-28 12-7 Wl hedtas sean assoc E4c 12-16 11-25 
Do nic alpacas E 5c 12-10 11-27 Mohawk Carpet Mills...50c 12-10 11-23 | United Elastic Corp...Q60c 12-10 11-18 
Casnaeen BREST S THESE $1 12-15 12. , Muskegon Piston Ring..15c 12-21 12-1] United Fruit ......... Q75<« «1-15 12-11 
cS alr til eb ala a Mt. Vernon- U. S. & Foreign Securities 
BOP hteksincanennteas E$1 12-15 12-1 Ww 
oodberry ...... Q37'%c 12-11 12-1 $4.50 Ist pf...... Q$1.12%4 12-28 12- 4 
Compo Shoe Mchry.Ql7¥c 12-15 12-1] Navi Radiator ......... 1S 4 2 1800:| De O6ehi........ Q$1.50 12-28 12-4 
Congoleum-Nairn ..Q37%c 12-15 12-1 ~ 
Cons. Gas Utiliti ""618%¢ 12-41 12. Nestle-Le Mur ........ 10c 12-15 12-1] U. S. Freight........ Q25e 12-11 12-3 
Caik C . ” hon : Se 121 - 8 Newberry (J. J.)..... Q50c 12-11 11-27 DE eta seedsens oni E25c 12-11 12- 3 
Cont'l CaN a wis Ac -18 12- 1 | New England Tel. U. S. Gypsum ......... Q$1 12-24 12-4 
poset ye TR age Sa Sed 2 ee O02 1260 12-00} De .<.....5...... E$1.50 12-24 12-4 
Continental Oil (Del.). -5¢ 12-1 4 11-30 Newmont Mining ...... 50c 12-14 11-30 BP Fee Olive concn Q$1.75 12-24 12- 4 
es ol ae El0c 12-14 11-30 Do bette eee eeee eens ES0c 1- 5 11-30 | Valley Mould & Iron...75c 12-1 11-20 
Cont’l Steel .......... ie, eh, Melina ne Ween tates 
Cook Paint & Varnisi.o2se 1130 1147 | Railway ........... be A ES ron oa a i ae we 
Blasi chime xsaa assy’ EA? 18600. dP | +: --- 2 TS Be am RR Ae et 
Cosden Petroleum ....Q25¢ 1-4 12-15 O’okiep Copper ...... $1.68 12-11 12-5 Wisconsin Pub. Serv..27/2c 12-19 11-30 
Coty International yj itar- 10c 12-28 12- 3 Ohio Edison en Pee 55c 12-31 12- 1 bib Spring & Wire. "E25 wr oe : 
DW: igar ....... cs e Owens-Corning ere eeeeeee ee eeee Cc a 
ene Se eel Ae. ee ye] teenie he ot 
“s SRE BOMEE. anne scccee ¢ 12-15 12-1 QO seereeeeeeeecees c i- < 
= Corp.-Seagrams. ‘ ae ae Patterson-Sargent ...... 50c 12-14 11-27 | U. S. Int’l Securities 
Deasieian Tar & Chem, ‘*10c 2 1 12-31 Pent-Dix i err = a a Si iss ccdnacaes Q$1.25 12-28 12- 4 
Dresser Industries ...... ee ee ee ee og cee Accumulations 
Do 33%4% pf cbs Q9334c 12-15 12- 1 ecccccccccseccces E50c 12-15 11-30 Webb & Knapp $6 pf.. ee .$7 12-29 12-15 
du Pont (E. L) Pfizer oy Q25ce 12-10 11-27 Stock 
Pst eben Y$125 12-14 11- WD FAORREL, ... <9 E25c 12-10 11-27 Finn a 
Do $3.50  daibdert At Lived ro ag Do 3%% pf....... Q87%c 12-10 11-27 Amer. Maracaibo ...... 2% 12-14 11-23 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% - 1-25 1-8 ee ee Q$1 12-30 11-16 — say og veze+++9T0 nN — 
Essiseas Motek ........ 45c 1-2 12-4 | Philco Corp. ......... Qe 12-12 11-27 | Citic, Rivet & Machine. 5% 17-15 H- 
Oc NE ae 4-2 RT De See ....Geeae 1-1 19-25 | Comet Cone Nar... Oe on ie 
Do 6% ph.....--. Q$1.50 1-2 12 4| Pittsburgh Forgings ....30c 12-17 12-1 | Insurance Co. No. Am..20% 12-31 12-1 
Edison Bros. Stores...Q35c 12-12 11-30 | Puget Sound Pulp....Q50c 1-2 12-.8 | Master Electric ....... we A es 
El Paso Natural Gas..Q40c 12-18 12-4 | Pybii +a Fi * Philco Corp. .....-..-- 5% 12-23 11-27 
aso Natun ublic Service El. & G.Q40c 12-23 11-30 | FI : 
Empire District Elec..Q35c 12-15 12-1 |. Pyblicker Industries Pittsburgh Forgings ...5% 12-17 12-1 
Emsco Mfg. .........s. 25c =«21-29—s:1-15 oo. Se O$1. _ 12-15 11-30 Omissions 
mec Sons Bi sferr Lf aoa Pullman, SOS Q75e 12-14 11-30 | Artloom Carpet. 
n. Portland Cement. - ah RE erry Y$1 «1-6 12-15 : 
ro ieee aE eR Y$1 12-14 12-1 Pyle National ........ Geb? bse es Oo” 
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Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc. 


The Ohio Oil Company 





Incerperated: 1926, New York. Office: 345 Hudson Street, New York 
14, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): 3,475. 

Capitalization: 

Fe | ere Pee ree Sine tris 64.04 0ne kde ae Veen 
CORE RRO EE RE oes copa a ek os ao S4 sues Bee SR Ree *900,000 shs 


*562,500 shares (62469%) owned by Chairman Scherman and family. 


Business: Sells books by mail to members of the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, who agree to take at least four per annum 
and receive free of charge a “premium” book upon joining 
or obtaining a new member and a “dividend” book for each 
two purchased at publisher’s or lower prices. Subscribers 
total some 500,000. Owns 36% of Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., in 
turn owning jointly with Curtis Publishing 85% of Bantam 
Books and 100% of Wonder Books. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $2.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $2.2 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $438,800. Book value of stock, $5.44 per share. ‘ 

Dividend Record: Payments 1927 to date. 


Outlook: Keen competition reflects the diversion of a large 
segment of the reading public to new forms of entertain- 
ment, plus widespread growth of similar enterprises. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dee. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $1.68 $1.85 $1.46 $1.24 $1.36 $1.04 $1.04 $0.75 
Dividends paid ..... 1.15 0.73 1.30 1.25 1.15 1.15 1.00 1.00 
a ere ee 12 10 9% 10 12 115% 12 
SUN ccngne cine segs eee a 8% 7% 658 7% 9 9% 1l 
*Adjusted for 2,000-for-1 stock split in 1947. Nine months to September 30 vs. 
$0.68 in like 1952 period. tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange December 12, 1950; over- 


the-counter bid prices in 1947-49. §Data to November 18. 





RKO Theatres Corporation 





Incorporated: 1950, Delaware, to take over, under an anti-trust consent 
decree, the motion picture exhibiting and theatre operating businesses of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp., a 1939 successor in reorganization of a 1928 
consolidation of established companies; original theatre in Boston in 1883. 
Office: 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, . Y. Annual 
meeting: First Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (February 27, 
1953): 13,706. 

Capitalization: 


Long term: Gevt (ewbsidlaries) oa... cs sawn w seidcensesesee $21,280,063 
CRED LE EO WORT Si a siwboks Dice kbs bas debacualenoune *3,764,913 shs 





*Howard R. Hughes sold holdings of 929,020 shares (24.7%) to Director 
David J. Greene and associates, November 6, 1953. 


Business: A holding company, whose wholly owned sub- 
sidiary RKO Keith-Orpheum Theatres, Inc., operates 89 
theatres, including 31 in New York City and half interests 
in 11 in Trenton and New Brunswick, N. J. Also half-owns 
Bleury Investments Ltd., with two theatres in Canada. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $9.6 million; ratio, 3.4-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $6.9 million. Book value of stock, $5.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Predecessor payments in 1946-49; present 
company, 1951 and 1953. 


Outlook: Production and exhibition of worthwhile pictures 
continues to be the most important earnings determinant for 
the industry, despite conversion of screens to newer methods 
of film exhibition to attract patronage. Meanwhile, growth 
of television adds to complications of serious competition 
for theater attendance and important earnings are not in 
early prospect. 


Comment: Capital stock is speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 #1953 
Earned per share.... $1.55 $1.62 $1.01 $1.07 $0.31 $0.34 $0.26 §$0.21 
Dividends paid ..... 0.45 0.60 0.30 0.22% None 0.10 None 0.15 
BER? écbcccsscessed 4 7% 511/16 45 413/16 5% 4% 4% 
Cr ee 7 9/16 4% 37/16 3% 31/16 3 3% 3% 





*Earnings through 1950 are pro forma on basis of new company. Includes $0.40 net 
profit on investments and capital assets. {53-week year. §Thirty-nine weeks to 
October 3 vs. $0.16 in like 1952 period. #Data to November 18. 
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Incorporated: 1887, Ohio; became a constituent of the old Standard Oil 
trust, dissolved in 1911. Office: 539 So. Main St., Findlay, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: First Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 


1952): 33,357. 
Capitalization: 
Te Re a os ao ka. 9.5, Sos RR orcae ee We wah ww ignioce aio Sop Bae wee -is+¢,None 
CaDTal Stoke: 10: OEE) 6: 6 ova s cccre kd oka cas ddan ena wes ees 6,563,377 shs 


Business: The company is chiefly an important crude oil 
producer, owning large oil and natural gas reserves. Re- 
finery and marketing facilities are of secondary importance. 
Owns an extensive pipe line system. Net petroleum produc- 
tion in 1952 totaled 33.9 million barrels or 2% times 13.8 
million barrels of refinery runs; has 7,143 oil wells and 
interests in another 5,121 wells. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $63.0 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash, $19.2 million; U.S. 
Gov’ts, $25.0 million. Book value of stock, $38.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1912-1932, 1934-38 and 1940 to 
date. 

Outlook: Crude oil prices and volume of demand are prin- 
cipal earnings determinants. Large reserve place company in 
good longer term position. 

Comment: Stock is entitled to a businessman’s investment 
rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 §1953 
Earned per share.... $2.78 $4.44 $7.52 $5.13 *$5.69 $6.35 $6.00 7$5.03 
Dividends paid ..... 1.25 1.75 2.3 2.30 2.70 3.00 3.00 3.25 
MRM  saxwviennena se 2958 35% 43 33% 46% 57% 60% 57% 
ON? Fer int aoe eee 1956 21 263% 23% 26% 43% 50% 49% 
~ *After $0.37 net cost of annuities over non-recurring surplus credits. jtNine months 


to September 30 vs. $4.64 in like 1952 period. §Data to November 18. 





Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company 





Incorporated: 1902, Oklahoma. Office: 321 N. Harvey St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Annual meeting: Third Thursday in May. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): 5%4% preferred, 1,009; 4% preferred, 3,690; 
common, 9,110. 


Capitalization: 

TOR ROR OBIE. «555.6 6 S66 A RONEN Uae he Oho DAE RUE RS $74,500,000 
“Preterred stock $9 quam. (520) OE). < «on ksessc scceccsesee’s 675,000 shs 
Preferred stock 544% cum. ($100 par)...........-...eeeee 65,000 shs 
iPreferred stock 4.85% cum. ($100 par).............eeeeeee 50,000 shs 


MENTOR) QUO: EGEO: SURED 6 ois ken caveswene seta scnscacssayeres 2,653,140 shs 


: *Callable at $21 through 1956, $20 thereafter. 7{Callable at $109 through 
1953, $108 through 1958, $107 thereafter. +tPrivately held (sold in 1953). 





Business: Supplies electricity to 241 communities and con- 
tiguous rural area in central Oklahoma and western Arkan- 
sas, with estimated population of about one million. Terri- 
tory includes Oklahoma’s most productive oil properties, 
semi-anthracite fields and rich agricultural and livestock 
sections. Company generates about 94% of electric energy 
requirements; residential customers contribute 33% of rev- 
enues, rural 8%, commercial 31%, industrial 18%. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit December 31, 1952, $2.4 million; ratio, 0.8-to-1; 
cash, $2.4 million. Book value of common stock, $13.76 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; pay- 
ments on common, 1908 to date. 

Outlook: Company’s revenues have been unusually stable, 
reflecting a service area embracing a diversified group of 


customers. Growth in residential revenues favors longer 
term outlook. 
Comment: Preferreds are of good quality; common is 4 


medium grade utility issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952  §1953 
Earned per share.... $1.98 $1.79 $1.84 $1.79 $1.77 $1.69 $2.00 7$1.95 
Dividends paid ..... 0.82% 1.04 1.10 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.50 
SHIgh « .ccascccvvese eves 19% 17% 19% 21% 22 27% 28 

FEOW cc cwccsscccsws ecee 14% 14% 15% 18% 19% 22 23% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1950. tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange December 
14, 1950; 1947-49 over-the-counter bid prices. {Twelve months to September 30 Vs. 
$1.93 in like 1951-52 period. §Data to November 18. 
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Wage Rises 





Concluded from page 3 


dustry can hardly be expected to pro- 
duce at an intentional loss. 

Official statements by labor organi- 
zations make much of the uneven dis- 
tribution of income, with the objective 
of showing that large groups in the 
population are unable to make an ade- 
quate contribution to the consump- 
tion expenditures which create 
markets for us all. There is some 
truth in this contention, but not in 
the way these statements imply. The 
union economic studies carefully ig- 
nore the fact—clearly outlined in the 
various Government analyses of in- 
come distribution which they quote 
that the bulk of the lowest income 
groups are not wage earners, but 
farmers, pensioners, small business- 
men and those living on interest and 
rentals. 

These people have undoubtedly 
been severely squeezed by the rise in 
living costs which has been due, in 
no small measure, to continuous in- 
creases in wage costs. 





Jut the union 


prescription for alleviating their 
plight is to squeeze them again. 


Added purchasing power (without 
added exertion or production) for the 
group which has already shown a 
larger gain in purchasing power than 


has any other will not solve the prob- . 


lem of averting a recession; if labor 
prices itself out of a market it will 
only make the problem worse. 

From the standpoints of equity and 
economic sense it would be infinitely 
preferable for labor to rest on the 
huge gains it has already won, which 
considerably exceed advances in pro- 
ductivity, and permit further prog- 
ress in the latter respect to be applied 
toward price reductions, which are 
the only available means of increasing 
the purchasing power of the large and 
growing group living on fixed or rela- 
tively fixed incomes. But the exigen- 
cies of labor politics make any such 
statesmanlike approach to the prob- 
lem extremely unlikely. — 


Dividend Changes 


Kansas City Southern Railway: 75 
cents payable December 15 to stock of 
record November 30. Paid 62% cents 
September 15. 


NOVEMBER 25, 1953 


———e 


Republic Steel: Paying $1.12% De- 
cember 21 to stock of record December 
1. Paid $1 October 15. Also paying an 
extra of 3714 cents January 2 to stock 
of record December 1. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass: Paying 60 
cents December 10 to stock of record 
November 27. Previous payment 50 
cents September 10. Also an extra of 
30 cents payable January 2 to stock of 
record November 27. 


N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis Railroad: 
Quarterly 75 cents payable January 2 to 
stock of record November 27. Increased 
from 50 cents quarterly paid October 1. 


International Paper: 10 per cent in 
stock and quarterly of 75 cents payable 
on all common stock to be outstanding, 
including shares issuable under the stock 
dividend. Both dividends are payable 
December 21 to stock of record Novem- 


ber 20. 


du Pont: Year-end of $1.25 payable 
December 14 to stock of record No- 
vember 23. Brings total payments for 


1953 to $3.80 compared with $3.55 last 
year. 


Pfizer (Chas.): Quarterly 25 cents 
and extra 25 cents payable December 10 
to stock of record November 27. Total 
paid in 1953 $1.25 compares with $1.15 
in 1952. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur: $1 and an extra 
of 25 cents payable December 15 to 
stock of record November 27, brings 


1953 total payment to $5 compared with 
$7 in 1952. 


AMERICAN STORES 
COMPANY 


141st Dividend 


The Board of Directors on 
November 18, 1953 de- 
clared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 50c per share. 













At the same time the 
Board of Directors declared 
a 5% stock dividend. 

Both dividends are pay- 
able January 2, 1954 to 
stockholders of record on 
November 30, 1953. 


Toun R. Park 
Vice President and Treas. 











SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
October 19, 1953. 
A quarterly dividend of ten (10c) 
cents per share has been declared pay- 
able December 14, 1953, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 30, 1953. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 














THIS YEAR WE SUGGEST YOU SEND 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
A $5 or $750 or $1100 or $2000 Subscription 


The Unforgetable Gift 


For Christmas — 


Attractive Gift Card Mailed With Your Holiday Greetings 

















Timed to Arrive on Christmas Day 


Su = SS SO we nts ws Se ty Se nts wey ie te Net ty Naty 


2 2 
t 8S tt 2ES tt OES Tt SES Tt oO tt oO th OS eS 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
($20 GIFT) 


(Nov. 25) 
(0 For enclosed $20.00 check (or M.O.) please enter order for: 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FrnanctaL WorLD; 
(b) 12 monthly issues of “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Statistics on 1,900 Listed Stocks) ; 
(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1953-Revised Annual $5 “Stock FactocraPpH” Manual. 


($1 | GIFT) C1) For $11.00 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
($7.50 GIFT) (0 For $7.50 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months. 


($5.00 GIFT) (1) For $5.00 enclosed please send all the above for 3 months, 
but without the latest $5 “Stock FacrocrapH” Manual. 


eS 
. 





% SEND GIFT CARD with Christmas Greetings and Best 
Wishes from 


___ Sender of Gift........ 





FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 











Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions includ- 
ing individual studies of 34 basic industries— 
a 48-page brochure generously illustrated with 
appropriate charts. 


Tax Treatment—A booklet describing tax sav- 


ings on capital gains and losses as they apply 
before the end of the current year. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Municipal Bonds for the Individual Investor— 
A study of the advantages of tax-exempt 
investments under today's market conditions. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the "FIREDANGERater" enables 
@ businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Booklet available where 
state laws permit. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


How to Plan Your Investments With Confi- 
dence—A folder giving some straightforward 
thinking on a problem vital to all investors. 
Discusses the fundamentals of wise investing 
followed by professional investors. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Reports to Stockholders—An 84-page booklet 
available to assist executives in the prepara- 
tion of corporation annual reports. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 


planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


315%. 
32 











Financial Summary 




































































































































<< — READ LEFT SCALE |_| Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —> 270 
260 f 35-39 = 100 
x INDEX OF ins in 
240 “S#\_ INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 77 - 
220 Federal Reserve Board —_ 
\ Ty = 
200 
180 \ STAN — 230 
160 \. v Vv 220 
140 1953 om” 
120'7943 1944 1985 1986 1947 1948 1989 1950 1951 1952 1953 AMJ J ASO 
s 1953— - 1952 
Trade Indicators Oct.31 Nov.? Nov.it Now. 15 
{Electric Output (KWH) .......:...........- 8,361 8,379 8,457 7,884 
i 6 Cia Wl Ewe eee ee 93.0 92.3 91.3 106.5 
ae a 780,863 747,868 +750,000 828,723 
1953 . 1952 
‘tan bn fen. tet 
bet Seine .... i. ates fs 0s f Federal i $40,294 $40,224 $40,650 $38,127 
int i a oT ae Reserve |.... 23,301 23,315 23,340 22,991 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 2,387 2,567 2,776 2,321 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 31,795 31,652 32,448 32,480 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,692 54,005 53,675 52,042 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,300 1,377 1,553 1,230 
(Money in Circulation............++seeeeeeeee 30,268 30,428 30,540 29,905 
000,000 omitted. $As of the following week. tEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
: — 1953, 
— Nov. 11 a ina 68 oe. ca Low 
30 Industrials .. 276.23 277.53 275.93 273.88 293.79 255.49 
20 Railroads ... Exchange 97.50 97.37 96.77 96.61 112.21 90.5 
15 Utilities ..... Closed 51.33 51.57 51.57 51.32 53.88 4787 
65 Stocks .....; | 105.63 105.95 105.44 104.89 113.96 98.24 
~ 1953 
Details of Stock Trading: Nov. 11 Nov. 12 Nov. 13 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 139 1,540 1,490 — 1,250 
i ee ne 1,143 1,144 1,153 1,103 
Number of Advances............ 491 467 300 244 
Number of Declines............ Exchange 366 359 554 566 
Number Unchanged............. Closed 286 318 299 ~ 
ID <6 5.snn panes eee sidine oa | 20 19 13 z 
re | 20 13 14 32 
Bond Trading 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... | 97.14 97.20 97.16 96.99 
sea (000 omitted)........ | $4,260 $4,111 $3,410 $3,410 
r 1953 : 1 
*Average Bond Yields:  Oct.14 Oct.21 Oct.28 Nov.4 Nov. 11 “High Low 
ewer rer. 3.162% 3.144% 3.112% 3.074% 3.071% 3.408% 3.002% 
| rere 3.498 3.461 3.423 3.406 3.385 3.688 3.325 
BU wv icsseus deters 3.756 3.756 3.703 3.687 3.692 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields 
SIG? coches 6.14 5.99 5.96 5.96 6.01 6.29 5.46 
0 Raieeds” asia eee 6.79 6.57 6.52 6.62 6.57 6.84 5.43 
DO Cites... .6i6005es 5.45 5.41 5.42 5.38 5.40 5.73 5.04 
BE PSO occa sieetee 6.06 5.93 5.90 5.90 5.94 6.23 5.41 





* Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended Nov. 17, 1953 


RKO Theatres .......... teaeedccsceecees 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
United Corporation 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Radio Corporation 
Republic Steel 
United States Steel 
American Viscose 
Loew’s Incorporated 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
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Shares 
Traded 





Nov. 9 Nov. 17 
43% 4, 
17% 18% 
5 5% 
13% 13% 
23 21% 
9 
37% 37% 
385% 35% 
11% 11% 
155 155% 


Net 
Change 


+4 


+ % 

Y, 
EY 
+1% 
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Why does 3 ona Match” 


Mean Bad Luck? 


They say this superstition goes back to the Boer War of 
1899-1902. According to the legend, a British soldier lit a 
cigarette in the dark—and held the match so two of his 
buddies could light up. The flame lasted just long enough 
to give enemy snipers a perfect target. 


As America’s oldest tobacco merchants, established in 1760, 
P. Lorillard Company has seen a lot of superstitions and 
fancies come and go. But through many generations of 
tobacco experience, Lorillard has learned this fact: that the 
proof of fine tobacco is still in the smoking . . . in the pleasure 
people derive from it. 


Today, millions of Americans are finding new smoking 
pleasure in two new Lorillard products: Kent cigarettes 
with the MICRONITE filter and popular king size Old Golds. 
Their spontaneous public acceptance once again underlines 
the soundness of Lorillard’s traditional policy of pioneering 
in the field of smoking pleasure . . . of being aware of chang- 
ing popular tastes and promptly satisfying them. 


Lorillard’s diversified line of fine tobacco products is backed 
by nearly 200 years of tobacco experience. To P. Lorillard 
Company, and Lorillard stockholders, tomorrow looks just 
as bright as today’s success and yesterday’s achievements. 


AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS - ESTABLISHED 1760 








Leading Products of 


P. LORILLARD COMPANY 


Cigarettes 


*OLD GOLD 
KENT 
EMBASSY 
MURAD 
HELMAR 


Smoking Tobaccos 


BRIGGS 

UNION LEADER 
FRIENDS 

INDIA HOUSE 


Cigars 


MURIEL 

HEADLINE 

VAN BIBBER 
BETWEEN THE ACTS 


Chewing Tobaccos 
BEECH-NUT 
BAGPIPE 

HAVANA BLOSSOM 






















} *Regular and King Size 





Tune in—General Motors TV College Football Game of the Week —Every Saturday 


Worlds toughest engineering tests 


Owl’s-Eye View of GM Proving Ground 


Night photo of cars, undergoing endurance test, 
gives glimpse of just one sector of our 2 1/3-square- 
mile Milford, Michigan Proving Ground with its 25 
miles of every imaginable kind of road surface. 


tell us how good our cars are 


The gleaming streaks of light in this photograph 
are the head and tail lights of cars — Chevrolets, 
Pontiacs, Oldsmobiles, Buicks, Cadillacs and their 
leading competitors in each price class. 


They are being pushed round the clock in a 25,000- 
mile night-and-day endurance test, so that our 
General Motors engineers can see just how well 
other makes stack up with ours. 


For, in a competitive business like the motorcar 
industry, you have to know all the facts. 


And one of the best ways to find them is to give 
cars an intensified version of the wear and tear 
they'd get in normal usage—then dismantle them 


and subject each part to precise laboratory analysis 
to see how well it has withstood the test. 


Of course, this competitive endurance run is only 
one of the many tests we are constantly running 
off on our huge Michigan Proving Ground. 


So—when our engineers say you get a lot for your 
money in a General Motors car—they’re talking 
road-proved facts. 


Yes—in the last quarter century these tests have 
added up to 140,000,000 miles of experience, con- 
tributing to the technological improvements in 
every Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick and 
Cadillac. That’s why the key to a General Motors 
car is bound to be your key to greater value. 


_ GENERAL Motors 


ye” Your Key to Greater Value—the Key to a General Motors Car” 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - 


BUICK + CADILLAC + All with Body by Fisher » GMC TRUCK & COACH 








